The lost Heroic Deed of the Philippine Campaign, by Two of General Funston’s Famous 
Kansas Volunteers.—[See Double Page.] 
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WATCHING THE ACTIONS OF THE GERIMANS AT SAMOA. 


THE UNITED STATES SHIP “ PHILADELPHIA” AND OF THE BRITISH WAR-SHIPS, IN THE HARBOR OF APIA, SUSPECT THAT THE REBELS 
‘PLIED WITH ARMS AND AMMUNITION FROM THE GERMAN WAR-SHIP ‘“ FALKE”—THE SEARCH-LIGHT OF THE “ PHILADELPHIA” 
IS TURNED ON THE “FALKE” EVERY NIGHT.—{From a Sketch and Description by an Artist just arrived in New York from Samoa.,] 
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Reform in Earnest. 


WO reform laws will stand to the everlasting credit 

of the first year of Governor Roosevelt’s adminis- 

tration. One, the White civil-service law, broad in 

scope, Sweeping in its provisions, and fraught with 
enormous possibilities for good to the public service for 
all time. It marks a distinct advance in the right direc- 
tion, and we doubt if all the power of place-seekers and 
patronage - dispensers will ever be able to emasculate it. 
The other law is the Ford franchise-tax measure, the most 
far-reaching tax-reform bill that the Legislature has passed 
in many years. It may be that neither the civil-service law 
nor the franchise-tax bill is perfect, but unquestionably 
both will furnish the models for Legislative action in every 
other progressive commonwealth in the Union. 

The franchise-tax law simply provides that corporations 
which enjoy the benefits of profitable municipal franchises 
shall pay for the value of the latter on the same basis that 
the householder is taxed on his real estate for public pur- 
poses. It is estimated that in New York City alone the 
new law will increase taxable valuations to the enormous 
aggrégate of over $200,000,000, and relieve real estate of fifty 
per cént. of the burden of taxation it has becn compelled 
to bear, while the total assessable value of all these fran- 
chises in the State is estimated at over $3,000,000,000, 
which i¢ equal to two-thirds of the entire assessed value 
of the real estate. Those who anticipate a material reduc- 
tion in the rate of taxation on real estate, as a result of the 
new law, will, we believe, be disappointed. The franchise 
law empowers local assessors to estimate the value, for tax- 
able purposes, of corporate franchises. Under the statute, 
the assessors should assess real property at its full value, 
but they exercise a wide discretion, and no doubt, under 
corporate influence, they will exercise a still wider discre- 
tion when they come to fix the taxable values of franchises. 

But, granting that the assessed valuation will be largely 
increased, it by no means follows that public expenditures 
will not increase correspondingly. When the Raines ex- 
cise law was enacted it was supposed that the $12,000,000 
it pours into the public treasury would reduce State and 
local taxation. But it has not had that effect. It seems to 
be the rule that public expenditures increase in proportion 
as the public income increases, and the new tax-law, there- 
fore, if precedents are maintained, will only put more 
money into the treasury for public officials to spend. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s purpose to secure economy and retrench- 
ment may be effective, but in this work he will find, as all 
his predecessors have found, the most difficult task. 

It is interesting to observe that while some of the corpo- 
rations proclaim fierce opposition to the new franchise-tax 
bill, such leading representatives of corporate properties as 
Senator Depew, ex-Governor Flower, John D. Crimmins, 
and others, find much in the measure tocommend. Gov- 
ernor Flower’s indorsement of the principle of the bill is 
characteristically blunt and straightforward. He realizes, 
no doubt, that the best way to repress the rising tide of 
anti-corporation sentiment is by showing that corporations 
are perfectly willing to bear their just share of the public 
burden. It is strange that other men of business experience, 
great wealth and influence, among the corporations, do not 
realize the common sense and foresight that stand behind 
the attitude of the ex-Governor. 

It may be set down as axiomatic that tax reforms, when 
once established, remain for all time, and that he who op- 
poses them simply butts his head against a stone-wall. To 
antagonize public sentiment in this matter is simply to in- 
flame the public passion and to endanger that sense of jus- 
tice, fair play, and equity which is the saving salt of the 
American masses. 


The Election in 1900. 


T is difficult to believe that in a little more than a year 
from this date we shall be amid the excitement pre- 
liminary to the calling of our national Presidential 
conventions, and on the eve of a Presidential cam- 

paigo, with all that that involves of political unrest and 
business disquiet. Many anticipate that the same leading 
Presidential candidates will be pitted against each other in 
1900 that made the contest in 1896. Perhapsif the election 
were to be held this year that might be the outcome, and 
it would not be difficult to predict the result 

But many things may occur within a year. One of the 
most troublesome factors will be the next Congress, with 
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the House of Representatives so closely divided politically 
that the Democrats can give the Republican majority no 
end of trouble. Much depends on the policy the adminis- 
tration may adopt in reference to currency reform, and to 
the final disposition of the Philippines. It was on the 
sound - currency issue that the Republicans carried the 
country in 1896. They carried it on a promise of cur- 
rency -reform legislation. Can they fulfill this promise 
with a majority of only about a dozen in the House of 
Representatives ? 

Eliminating the currency question, however—and it is 
by no means as serious as it was in 1896—what is the Re- 
publican party to do with Senators Hoar, Hale, and all the 
other influential Republicans who are inclined to take di- 
rect issue with the administration on the latter’s colonial 
policy ? And what shall be done with still another class 
of Republicans who follow Governor Pingree, of Michigan, 
in his opposition to trusts and to the present disposition 
of political leaders to manage politics for their personal 
profit? A call has been issued for a convention at Buffalo, 
New York, in July, for the organization of a new political 
party. Governor Pingree, Senators Allen, Pettigrew and 
Butler, Governor Altgeld, Eugene Debs, Mayor Quincy, of 
Boston, and many others, who have been prominent in the 
advocacy of peculiar political principles, are among the 
signers. Does this mean the intrusion of another ticket in 
the Presidential field ? 

Ex-Senator Ingalls predicts that the independent ele- 
ment will hold the balance of power in 1900, but we doubt 
if this power will be felt, unless it takes up an independent 
candidate. A people’s party, with a platform in opposition 
to trusts, political machines, lobbying politicians, and cor- 
poration control of Legislatures and Congress, is probably 
the Buffalo idea. Populism has had its day. Free silver 
is a secondary consideration. Protection is not now the su- 
preme issue. But new questions will certainly spring up 
to take the place of the old ones, and there is no reason to 
believe that the Presidential campaign of next year will be 
less exciting, interesting, and important than those which 
have preceded it. 

It is assumed that the political party in power is always 
strengthened by a war, but the contrary is nearer the truth. 
After the War of 1812 the party in power had a very nar- 
row escape from defeat in the Presidential election. The 
conflict with Mexico in 1846-8 was forced by a Democratic 
administration, with the aid of a solidly Democratic vote in 
Congress, but the Democrats lost the Presidential election 
in 1848, the Whigs electing General Taylor, and the Demo- 
crats holding the House of Representatives. The war of 
1860 was waged partly on political lines and cannot fairly 
be considered in this connection. The effect of the war of 
1898 on the political parties cannot at present be accurately 
diagnosed. It leaves a situation subject to many diverting 
and peculiar influences, the outcome of which may be more 
uncertain than present circumstances would seem to in- 
dicate. 


On His Gala Day. 


(Suggested by the picture in ‘ Leslie’s Weekly,” of March 
23d, 1898, entitled *‘ Admiral Dewey’s Proud Day.”) 


Dip you hear them far away 
Booming in Manila Bay, 

Did you hear our guns at play 
On his gala day ? 


Not a ship-of-war was mute 
When we gave him our salute, 
As the four-starred pennon rose 
For the man who feared no foes ! 
Sage in peace and stern in war, 
Wise to win or overawe, 

With a will whose word was law. 


Not a sailor in the fleet 
Failed to find the music sweet 
Of the guns that richly spoke, 
And sonorous echoes woke 
O’er a land at last made free 
From the Spaniard’s tyranny 
By a hero of the sea! 


Aye, the glad world far away 

Heard them in Manila Bay, 

Freedom’s Titan guns at play 

On his gala day ! G. W. PATTERSON. 


The Camera Tells the Awful Truth. 


ATTENTION is called by the Pittsburg Despatch to the remark- 
able fact that the use of the camera on the battle-fields in the 
Philippines enables the great illustrated weeklies, like LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, to disclose the horrors of war exactly as they exist 
in all their grewsome realism. It says that there were no such 
pictures during the Civil War, nor even during the Franco- 
Prussian war, as the processes by which they are produced were 
then hardly dreamed of. 

This is true. During the recent Spanish war, which was 
mostly fought on sea, the camera was utilized very sparingly 
and with great difficulty, because of the smoke which enveloped 
the fighting vessels. Little opportunity for its use was found on 
the battle-field of Santiago, because the fighting was rather a 
skirmish than a battle, and the death loss was low. In the bat- 
tles about Manila, however, the horrible slaughter of the insur- 
gents has gone on from day to day, ruthlessly, in every en- 
counter with our troops, and our artists have, with the faithful 
camera, told the bloody story of the war. Oue of them writes 
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that the pictures he sent us were taken amid a haii-storm of bul- 
lets, and there is no doubt of that fact, because the pictures dis- 
closed the men amid the heat and excitement or a contest on the 
battle-field. 

We are justified in saying that tne arusts of LESLIE's 
WEEKLY have sent us more and better photographic illustrations 
of the war than have been secured by any other publication, and 
the reader of this paper who retains the file during the trouble 
in the Philippines, will havesomething of great value to transmit 
to future generations. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE question has been asked whether the Philippines are out 
West or down East. A writer in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
calls attention to the fact that to reach the Philippines from the 
Pacific coast most readily one must go west. But to reach them 
from the North Atlantic coast, the eastern would be the shorter 
route. So that the Philippines are ‘‘ out West” or ‘down 
East ” according to the geographical location of the party inter- 
ested. 





It is not surprising that the publishers’ association, which 
includes all the leading daily papers of San Francisco, has de- 
cided to test the constitutionality of the ridiculous law just 
passed by the State of California requiring the writer of every 
article in a newspaper to append his signature thereto. The 
bill has the most absurd provisions, and there is little doubt 
that it will be declared unconstitutional. Its passage, in face 
of the united opposition of every leading newspaper in the 
State, is a striking comment on the much-boasted power of the 
press. No one doubts that if the newspapers of California were 
united in opposition to any public man they could drive him out 
of public life. Unfortunately the newspapers of that State, in- 
stead of wielding the tremendous influence they possess, have 
handed it over unconsciously and gradually to the political 
bosses, and the latter, in full control of legislation, now forget 
their obligation to the men who created them, and treat the 
latter with supreme contempt. It is the old story of the camel 
humbly seeking the shelter of the Arab’s tent and finally crowa- 
ing out the Arab and all his possessions. California is not the 
only State in which the party boss, made possible by the sub- 
serviency of a party press, has assumed to be the boss of the 
press as well as of the party. 


The death of Henry B. Hyde, president of the great Equitable 
Life Assurance Company, of New York, which occurred re- 
cently, removes one of the most eminent men from our business 
life, and one of the foremost and most successful promoters of 
the life-insurance business. Mr. Hyde received a salary twice 
as large as that of the President of the United States, and earned 
every cent that was paid him, for he originated a new plan of 
insurance, started a company, and carried out his plan with 
marvelous success, Forty years ago he was a clerk for the Mut- 
ual Life, at $1,200 a year. He devised what was called the 
‘‘tontine plan” of insurance, and organized a company of his 
own, the Equitable, with a capital of $100 000, which he and his 
friends subscribed. He became a millionaire, his company be- 
came one of the greatest insurance and financial institutions 
in the world, and it remains a monument to his genius, industry, 
and integrity. His death is a great loss to the Equitable Life, 
but he had been ill for overa year and the affairs of the company 
are left in excellent hands, including those of Vice-president 
James W. Alexander and the late president’s well-trained and 
thoroughly competent son, James H. Hyde. 

One of the philanthropic functions of the savings bank which 
has too often been overlooked was eloquently alluded toby Mr. J. 
Harsen Rhoades, an eminent student of banking and a practical 
banker himself, at a recent reception given in Albany, New 
York, by J. Howard King, in honor of the opening of the new Al- 
bany Savings Bank building, one of the finest edifices of its kind 
in the world. Mr. Rhoades said that savings institutions were 
bringing about a greatimprovement in the temporal condition of 
numberless families which had been prevailed upon to start an 
account with a bank, and he called attention to the fact, which 
is too often forgotten, that the officers of our savings banks are 
not merely bankers, but that they conduct institutions whose 
purpose is mainly philanthropic and eleemosynary. Itissaid that 
the number of depositors in one of New York City’s savings 
banks is larger than the aggregate number of tax-payers in the 
city, and when we bear in mind that the vast majority of these 
depositors have accumulated savings of less than $500 each, we 
can realize the power for good of our savings institutions. It is 
fortunate that, in this State especially, the interests of depositors 
are safeguarded not only by the most careful legislation, but 
also by the selection of men of the highest type, like Mr. Rhoades 
and Mr. King, as officers of savings institutions. 





The recent election of Senator Chauncey M. Depew to the 
presidency of the National Don’t Worry Society has borne its 
legitimate fruits. It was an honor specially deserved by one of 
the representative advocates of the new cult. In his speech at 
the dinner in honor of his birthday anniversary, at the Brook- 
lyn Montauk Club, recently, Senator Depew, in a few words, 
summarized the principles of the Don’t Worry clubs, and every 
one must concede that they are worthy of general adoption. 
He said that the older we grow, the more we realize that life 
is worth the living, that we cannot help the past, and that the 
man who lives in it is a fool. To-day isa better day than yes- 
terday, but to-morrow is the land of promise. We cannot do 
better than to quote the words of Senator Depew. They were 
in his happiest vein and are full of inspiration, of hope, and 
comfort. He said : 


Every time the clock strikes, it is both the announcement of the 
hour upon which we are entering and the knell of the one which is 
gone. Each night memory balances the books, and we know before 
we sleep whether the result is on the right or on the wrong side of our 
account. In some measure we can meet the injunction of the poet 
who said, 

‘** Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done.” 


There is no cant in this sentiment. The noble action does not mean 
necessarily anything in the realms of romance or heroism. It may be 
the merest commonplace in business or association, a word of sym- 
Lege kindness, or encouragement, a little help sorely needed and 
not felt by the giver, but if it has shed one beam of brightness into the 
life of another the dividend is earned. 
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hold their 
annual reunion at Charleston, South Carolina, in May, have 
Lily 
Blue, sister of Lieuten- 
ant Victor Blue, United 
States Navy, as their 
sponsor. Lieutenant 
Blue planted the first 
American flag on Cuban 
soil in the late war with 
Spain, and rode seventy 
miles cn muleback in the 
enemy’s lines to learn 
the number and position 
of Cervera’s fleet, then 
concealed in the harbor 
behind the high hills of 
Santiago. The Bluesare 
descended from the early 
Scotch settlers of North 
The father, who died some years ago, was Colonel 
hn Gilchrist Blue, of the Confederate army, son of Colonel 
Johu Blue, of the War of 1812, and grandson of Captain John 
Blue, of the Revolution, and Captain Jobn Gilchrist, of the 
British Navy. About thirty years ago the family moved to 
Marion, South Carolina, where they live in a beautiful cld place 
called Elmwood, which is half-hidden each spring in the feathery 
fracrance of white lilacs. There are eight children, of which 
Miss Blue is the eldest unmarried. This is the second time she 
has been selected as sponsor by the battle-scarred veterans of 
the South, as she occupied the same position last year. 

Japanese political life seems to be full of moving incidents 
and even hairbreadth escapes, if the career of Toru Hoshi, for- 
mer minister 
from Japan to 
the United 
States and 
now one of the 
leading lights 
of the Liberal 
party at home, 
may be taken 
as a fair exam- 
ple. In a re- 
cent sketch of 
Toru Hoshi 
in LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY the 
fact was men- 
tioned that 
while holding 
his first impor- 
tant post, that 
of collector of 
the port of 
Yokohama, he 
made so many 
enemies that 
he fled for his 
life to this 
. country, and 
remained in New York two years before daring to return to 
Japan. Now the news comes that a desperate attempt has been 
made to assassinate Toru Hoshi, and that he escaped death by 
avery narrow margin. It has been only a few months since he 
resigned his mission to the United States because he was in- 
censed at the President for not advising him as to the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii, and also because his political interests at home 
needed looking after. But he is already deep in political in- 
trigue at home. He isa man of very positive and determined 
character for a Japanese, and under the promptings of his great 
political ambition is said to be without scruple and without 
consideration for men who stand in his way. 

‘The Mastery of the English Bible” is a task which the 
Rev. James Gray, D.D., of Boston, a rector of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, as- 
signed himself about a 
dozen years ago. He 
turned temporarily from 
the reading of the Bible 
in the Hebrew and the 
Greek, because it was 
the work of a life-time 
to translate the Bible, 
and for his purposes, 
personally and _ profes- 
sionally, he needed to do 
quicker and more effect- 
ive work. The Bible— 
the English Bible — be- 
came his one book, 
which he read and re- 
read, until, part by part, 
and period by period, he 
gradually mastered it. 
It mastered him, and 
through him it has mas- 
tered multitudes. It changed his character and career as a 
clergyman. He put his experience into a lecture and delivered 
it usually to inter-denominational audiences, which almost spon- 
taneously formed ‘ Bible classes,” not of the traditional type in 
Sunday -schools, but for the synthetic study of the Bible, a 
method which he defined as the study of the Bible as a whole, 
and each book as a whole and in its relation to the other books. 
Simple as the method is, it is unique and, in the ways in which 
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he has developed it, is original. There is no Bible teacher of 
large classes pursuing the synthetic method rigidly and persist- 
ently in different cities in the United States other than himself, 


although he has stimulated others to follow hisexample. The 
work has sought him more than he has sought it. Boston, 


Springfield, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Albany, and 
Montreal are cities that have sought the explanation and intro- 
duction of kis system. He has been invited to London for the 
Professor Wendell Barrett, of Harvard College, 
responding to a letter inquiring as to his recent assignment of 
the English Bible to his students for continuous reading, says 
that there has been no master in English literature during the 
last three centuries who has not been a master of the English 
Bible. Ruskin said that he got his “style” from the Bible and 
Carlyle. Dr. Gray says that he finds superabundant evidence 
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of the transforming power of the mastery of the English Bible 
over the lives of individuals, churches, and communities. 

=The Marchioness of Blandford is the mother of the Duke 
of Marlborough. 


She was divorced from his father because 
the duke, her husband, 
abused her most brutally, 
even kicking her. She is 
the only divorced woman 
whom the Queen will re- 
ceive, and she is one of 
her Majesty’s most inti- 
mate friends. It is said 
that she even begged the 
Queen’s advice as to di- 
vorcing her husband, who 
was then the Earl of 
Blandford. The Queen 
advised her to divorce 
her husband. The duke 
was one of the most in- 
telligent and highly edu- 
cated men of his age, and 
he was a brilliant writer 
on scientific subjects. He 
gave as his only excuse 
for abusing his wife the 
fact that she nagged him 
and brought out his worst nature by irritating him. When he 
married Mrs. Hamersley, formerly Lily Price, of Troy, New 
York, he married ber frankly for her money, but at the end of 
three months he was deeply in love with his American wife and 
could not bear to have her away from hima day. No unkind 
word was ever spoken by him, and the two led a life of ideal 
happiness at Blenheim. Mrs. Hamersley knew exactly how 
to handle her noble husband. She never irritated him, never 
nagged, and was always tactful, smiling, and sweet, and the 
duke adored her, for she brought out all that was best in him. 
The duchess has just been in New York attending to her estates. 
The present Duke of Marlborough, who married Consuelo Van- 
derbilt, has always been the best of friends with his step-mother, 
and he even seems more fond of her than of his own mother, the 
Marchioness of Blandford. The marchioness never succeeded to 
the title of Duchess of Marlborough, as she divorced her hus- 
band when merely Lady Blandford, and she had to see the title 
assumed by an American woman. ‘Two American women thus 
bear the title of Duchess of Marlborough, the first being desi;;- 
nated Lily, Duchess of Marlborough. 

=It is predicted that the next Governor of Arkansas will be 
a Nortbern-born man, Mr. Algernon F. Vandeventer, of Con- 
way County. He has 
recently been elected 
speaker of the lower 
house of the Arkansas 
Legislature, and is a suc- 
cessful lawyer and one 
of the ablest Democratic 
stump speakers in his 
State. Heis only about 
forty-five years old, and 
is the first Northern-born 
man to receive an im- 
portant public office in 
Arkansas since the close 
of the Civil War. He 
was elected speaker after 
an interesting contest, 
though he was opposed 
by two of the most dis- 
tinguished Democrats in 
the State, one of them, 
General Tappan, who, 
while in the Confederate army, was said to have repulsed “‘en- 
eral Grant at the battle of Belmont. The other was Colonel E. 
W. Rector, the famous war Governor of Arkansas, who, when 
President Lincoln asked Arkansas for its quota of troops to sup- 
press the Rebellion, telegraphed back the reply: ‘‘ Go to : 
Arkansas has not a man for such an unholy cause.” Colonel 
Rector is eighty years of age. Mr. Vandeventer is one of the 
youngest speakers Arkansas has ever had. He was reared on a 
farm, educated at the State Normal University at Normal, Illi- 
nois, moved to Arkansas in 1889, and gained much prominence 
in the Legislature by his oratorical ability. He was put for- 
ward as the leading Democratic speaker in the exciting cam- 
paign of 1898, to answer ‘* Cyclone” Davis, the noted Texas 
populist, who invaded Arkansas and sought to divide the De- 
mocracy. He was also pitted against the star Republican orator 
of the State, Sid. B. Redding. Speaker Vandeventer is a good 
parliamentarian, has hosts of friends, and is one of the rising 
young men in the Democratic party. 

=The philanthropic generosity of Miss Helen Gould and her 
patriotic consideration for our wounded soldiers have been widely 
commented on. But she is not the only member of the family 
whose goodness of heart has revealed itself by generous deeds. 
Mrs. Howard Gould recently gave a charming entertainment to 
sixty-five of the children of the poor in the tenement district of 
New York. They came from a city mission-house, and the en- 
tertainment was furnished at Mrs. Gould’s own home in the 
fashionable part of New York. The little ones were entertained 
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with a Punch-and Judy and sleight-of-band performance and 
with music, and were then abundantly served with refreshments. 
Each received an Easter gift in the shape of a useful article of 
wearing apparel, Such spots in our feast of charity do much to 
reconcile the poor to their lot and to prevent the growth of so 
cialistic feeling. 

=The youngest college president in the world is John Henry 
MacCracken, son of Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken, of the 
New York University. 
He is twenty-four years 
old, and will spend the 
summer taking a special 
course in the University 
of Halle, Germany. On 
his return he will accept 
the place to which he 
was recently chosen, as 
president of the West 
minster College at Ful- 
ton, Missouri, a South 
ern Presbyterian institu 
tion. This is the first 
Northern man who has 
been elected to the presi- 
dency of a Southern col- 
lege since the close of the 
Civil War. Mr. Mac- 
Cracken is a graduate 
of the New York Uni- 
versity, and in 1894 won 
the first honors of his class, the Butler philosophical fellowship 
of $300, and the James Gordon Bennett prize for an article on 
the work of the United States Interstate Railroad Commission. 
In 1897 he was elected by the faculty to deliver the master’s 
oration from among ten men receiving the degree of master at 
the New York University commencement. 





THE YOUNGEST COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


He has spent some 
time as a graduate student at the Chicago University and at 
Clark University in Massachusetts ; has been instructor of phi- 
losophy in the New York University during two years, and aft- 
erward assistant professor of philosophy in that institution. He 
is regarded by observant educators as one of the coming men in 
his line of work. 

=A well-known society lady, whose circle of friends includes 
the best people of Washington, Saratoga, and other resorts of 
fashionable people, is 
Mrs. Ella Offutt Pepper, 
wife of Colonel James 
T. Pepper, the famous 
Kentucky distiller and 
former turfman at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. Mrs. 
Pepper was born in 
Shelby County, Ken- 
tucky, and inherited 
from her ancestors a 
love of the turf and of 
the thoroughbred, which 
is best developed on the 
race-track, When Col- 
onel Pepper’s health 
failed, two years ago, 
Mrs. Pepper did not hes- 
itate to undertake the 
work of managing her 
husband’s farm and 
stable of horses, and last 
year she realized on her 
strong Kentucky in- 
stincts in the racing line 
by sweeping everything 
before her in the way of 
stakes and purses, so 
that her aggregate earn- 
ings from horses sold and 
purses won were more 
than $50,000. She has 
sixteen first-class two-year-olds in training this year, and pro- 
poses not only to have a lot of fun for her money, but a lot of 
money from her fun. She is a charming woman, modest, re- 
fined, and cultured, and she does love a good horse. 

=The social and dramatic sensation of the winter in London 
has been the appearance of the beautiful Countess Russell on the 
stage as a gayety 





A LOVER OF GOOD HORSES. 


girl. She took the 
part of Winifred 


Gray in “A Run- 
away Girl,” mak- 
ing her first ap- 
pearance at Ply- 
mouth with Mr. 
George Edwardes’s 
company. Lady 
Russell has always 
been fond of danc- 
ing, and some years 
ago appeared at the 
Royalty Theatre in 
an amateur part. 
She was formerly 
Miss Mabel Edith 
Scott, and is the 
youngest of the 
three daughters of 
the late Sir Claude 
Scott, who died 
about ten years 
ago. He was a 
well-known banker and a man of wealth and social position. 
The countess, in 1890, married Ear] Russell, the grandson of the 
famous Lord John Russell, but their married life has not been 
altogether a happy one, and the countess recently announced 
her purpose to go on the stage and earn her own living by her 
wit and by her beauty. 





A COUNTESS ON THE STAGE. 


APPEARANCE OF THE AWFUL CYCLONE AS IT APPROACHED 


KIRKSVILLE, 


Fearful Tornado in [lissouri. 


Its TERRIBLY DESTRUCTIVE WORK AT KIRKSVILLE AND NEW- 
TOWN—NARROW ESCAPES AND EXCITING INCIDENTS. 


THE most destructive tornado which has visited the United 
States since the one of May 25th, 1896, which devastated St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, and other’ places in their vicinity, passed over 
northern Missouri on Thursday evening, April 27th, striking 
Kirksville, in that State, at 6:20. It visited Newtown, in the 
same State, Soldier Valley, in southern Iowa, and Hesston, in 
eastern Kansas. The largest part of the destruction was 
caused in Kirksville, where twenty-eight persons were killed 
outright, and more than a dozen were fatally injured. The se- 
riously and slightly injured at that place numbered between fifty 
and sixty. The loss of property in that town reached $250,000, 
and 1,000 people in it were rendered homeless. In Newtown 
eleven persons were killed and about twenty-five injured, some 
seriously, and about half of the houses in the town were de- 
stroyed. In Soldier Valley five were killed, five were danger- 
ously wounded, and over forty were hurt. In Hesston, Kansas, 
half a dozen persons were injured more or less seriously, and 
about a score of houses were thrown down. 

Kirksville, the largest and most important of these towns, 
and the greatest sufferer by the storm, is the county-seat of 
Adair County, Missouri, has about 10,000 inhabitants, and is 
208 miles northwest of St. Louis and seventy miles west of 
Quincy, Illinois. Two railroads—the Wabash and the Kansas 
City, Pittsburg and Gulf—pass through the town. The town is 
situated on a high, rolling prairie, on the grand divide separat- 
ing the waters which flow into the Mississippi from those which 
run into the Missouri. Kirksville had its beginning in 1842, was 
incorporated in 1857, and is one of the most active and thriving 
plazes in northern Missouri. Its manufactories include grist 
and woolen mills, plow and furniture factories. There are sev- 
eral public schools and a dozen churches in the place, and also 
the North Missouri State Normal School and the American 
School of Osteopathy. The two last named are ambitious and 
important institutions. It has several newspapers, among them 
the Morniny News, Graphic, Democrat, and Journal. The 
storm passed through the eastern side of the town, in a track 
about 700 feet wide. The greater part of the destruction was in 
the residence quarter, though some business houses were also de- 


THE CENTRE OF THE WRECK IN KIRKSVILLE—MRS. SHERBURN WAS KILLED AT THE 
SPOT INDICATED BY A CIRCLE.—By courtesy of the St, Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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THE PIANO WHICH WAS CARRIED A THOUSAND FEET, AT KIRKSVILLE, AND DROPPED THROUGH THE ROOF 


OF A HOUSE.—By courtesy of the St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


* 


WRECK OF SEVEN HOUSES NORTH OF ELLISON STREET, KIRKSVILLE.—By courtesy of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 


stroyed. Newtown, the second greatest sufferer from the tor- 
nado, is in Sullivan County, Missouri, about thirty miles north- 
west of Kirksville. It ‘is on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad, and has about 800 inhabitants. Its interests are 
chiefly agricultural, and it has one newspaper, the Chronicle. 
This tornado was peculiar in one respect. It ‘‘ doubled on its 
tracks,” so to speak, which not all tornadoes do. Apparently it 
started in southeastern Nebraska, crossing the northeastern cor- 
ner of Kansas, striking Missouri at Worth County, and, passing 
southeasterly through Harrison, Grundy, Sullivan, Linn, Macon, 
and Shelby counties, entered Marion. Here it turned and 
swept back toward the northwest through Marion, Lewis, Knox, 
Adair, and Sullivan counties, into Putnam, where it again 
turned, moving this time a little east of north into Iowa. As 
already mentioned, the greatest destruction was done in Adair 


County, at Kirksville, and the second greatest at Newtown, in 
Sullivan County. 

Throughout the greater part of the storm-cloud’s course over 
its track to the southeast it was too high to do much damage, 
though the nature of the cloud was well understood through the 
region which it traversed. As the cloud swung toward the 
northwest on its return course it dipped in Adair and Sullivan 
counties, striking the earth a little east of Kirksville, tore 
through the remainder of the county toward the northwest, 
then rose momentarily as it entered Sullivan county, and rico 
chetted through Newtown, sweeping a clean path through that 
place, and then rising higher above the earth, and doing com- 
paratively small damage for the rest of its course, except in 
southern Iowa. This is the usual procedure with tornadoes. 
The cloud bounds through the region visited like a cannon-ball 


RESIDENCE OF MRS. GREEN, AT KIRKSVILLE, WHERE THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
WERE KILLED, AND TWO OTHERS OF THE FAMILY INJURED. 
By courtesy of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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THE FEARFUL CYCLONE IN /IISSOURI. 


AWFUL DEVASTATION WROUGHT AT KIRKSVILLE—INDESCRIBABLE AND IRRESISTIBLE FURY OF NATURE’S FORCES. 


Sweeping over some towns in its path while high up in the air 
and doing little or no damage, then dipping and cutting a clean 
path along the earth for a few miles, then rising in the air and 
passing over towns and counties, and at length dispersing. 
W hen the storm-cloud struck Kirksville the little city was in an 
lustant enveloped in blackness. A minute or two afterward, as 
the cloud passed out of the town, a little daylight appeared and 
a heavy rain set in. This came in an opportune time, as the 
fires in some of the wrecked buildings started conflagrations, 
which the rain in some cases belped to extinguish. 

The tornado played some strange pranks, and there were 
many miraculous escapes. A two-year-old child was carried 400 
feet from its home, which was destroyed and some of its inmates 


hurt, but the child was not injured. The residence of J. T. 
Coonfield was picked up and carried over 100 feet and dumped 
against a hill, though not completely wrecked, Coonfield and 
family going with it. All were badly shaken up, but none of 
them were much injured. The Webster family of three were 
carried a greater distance, their cottage was destroyed in its 
flight, but none of the inmates were badly hurt. John McCall, 
holding on to a tree at the verge of the tornado’s track, to save 
himself from being swept into the air, caught a twelve-year-old 
boy as he came down out of the sky. The boy, whose name was 
John Gebgardt, was carried from his house, two blocks away ; 
the house was leveled to the ground, but he was not burt. Ed- 
ward Kellogg, lying flat on the ground to escape the storm, was 


picked up, carried 300 feet across houses and trees, dropped into 
a pond, whose water was sucked up just as he struck it, and he 
was left, covered with mud, but otherwise in sound physical and 
mental shape. All of State Senator A. N. Seaber’s barn went up 
in the clouds except one particular post, to which his horse, all 
plastered with mud, was found tied after the storm had passed. 

Many narrow escapes and exciting experiences were had. 
Scores of persons, profiting by the experience of other cyclone 
victims, sought refuge in the cellars of their houses, and others 
fled to cyclone-cellars. In most of these cases death or serious 
injury was escaped. The sound of the tornado, which varied in 
pitch and volume from a roar to a shriek, was reported to be 
terrible in its intensity. 
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OF THE WAR. 


A LIEUTENANT OF VOLUNTEERS IN THE PHILIPPINES GIVES INTERESTING EXPERIENCES OF OUR 
INTREPID AND DASHING FIGHTERS IN AND ABOUT MANILA—PRACTICAL JOKING IN 
CAMP—WHO THE ‘‘ROOKIES” ARE—EAGERNESS OF THE MEN TO FIGHT— 

SOME SINGULAR ESCAPES—ADVENTURES OF A SPY. 


MANILA, March 13th, 1899.—In large events, like the move- 
ments of armies and in the clash of arms and dinof battle, many 
incidents of personal bravery or renown must go unheralded be- 
cause they are of such small importance when compared with 
the greater significance of victories gained by an army. And 
yet these incidents often give an insight into the character of an 
army and of the men of which it is composed. 

« * x 

Many old soldiers referred to the re-enforcements received 
from time to time as ‘‘ rookies.” The ‘‘rooky” has been the 
‘* butt of all good-natured fun” in military organizations. It 
is not exactly the spirit which arouses hazing in colleges that 
It is that sense of 
the ridiculous aroused in those of long experience in any life 
by the actions of those who are new to it. Yet not all these in- 
cidents cast discredit upon the raw recruit. Far from it. 

« * 

Nearly all the volunteer organizations which participated in 
the Manila battles of last August did so with a strength of 
eighty-one men to the company. Not long after that all of 
them, with one or two exceptions, were increased by the addi- 
tion of some twenty men per company. For months these men 
have been called ‘‘ rookies” and taunted mildly because they 
had not been under fire. When the insurrection began many 
were at the front, and there is no instance where any recruit 
failed to act as coolly and gallantly as did the older men. But 
some of the regiments were needed in Manila for fear of an up- 
rising. Among these were the Thirteenth Minnesota, the pro- 
vost-guard regiment, and the Second Oregon, which could not 
be spared on account of their intimate acquaintance with the 
For two or three days after the 
battle the companies of these regiments had an astonishingly 
large list of unexcused absentees. From time to time they all 
returned to duty, and investigation revealed the fact that they 
had taken their guns and sneaked off to the firing-line just to 
see if they couldn’t ‘ get a crack at a nigger.” Further investi- 
gation proved that this mild form of desertion had been princi- 
pally among the recruits. They were anxious to know how they 
would act and feel under fire. This form of delinquency soon 
became so menacing to the safety of the interior that 150 of the 
unauthorized absentees in the Minnesota regiment were tried 
and fined ‘‘ Ten dollars and ten days.” The days were remitted 

«x * 

As an illustration of the effect on the firing-line of this ten- 
dency to flock where the fight was the hottest I might relate 
that about three days after the beginning of hostilities it became 
generally known that the First Kansas Regiment would make an 
advance beyond Caloocan that afternoon. Hundreds rushed to 
the Kansas line. Just before the attack an orderly from brigade 
headquarters was sent along the line to see how many fighting 
men there were in each company. In one company the captain 
was uncertain, so he went along the trenches and counted them. 
He had 186, 


causes soldiers to tell anecdotes of recruits. 


city, gained by long service. 


x * 


On the 22d of March eight men from Company H, of the 
First Oregon, secured passes for the day, took their guns and 
went to San Pedro Macati to visit Company H, of the First 
Washington. They reached there about noon. At one o’clock 
the Washington company was ordered to advance upon the 
enemy in a strongly fortified position at Guadalupe. The Ore- 
gon men went along. The engagement was short but terrific. 
Bullets rained thick and fast as the men plunged into the bam- 
boo thickets and routed 300 insurgents, killing thirty-one and 
wounding many more. Two Americans were wounded and four 
killed. One of the latter was an Oregon man, shot through the 
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PACO CHURCH, FROM WHICH 300 INSURGENT SYMPATHIZERS FIRED UPON 
AMERICAN OFFICERS AND AMBULASCES, BOMBARDED AND 
BURNED BY AMERICAN FORCES. 


stomach. Before he died he recovered consciousness enough to 
say, ‘‘ Well, I ain’t a ‘rcoky’ any longer, any way.” 
x * 

There soon came a time when the interior guards did not 
have to go to the outside lines to see fighting, and men even 
had to be brought into the city to assist in keeping order. 
About a week after the first battle the attempted uprisings in 
the Tondo and Benondo districts began, when hundreds of 
houses were burned and a score or more sentries were shot from 
ambush. To start out at night into a native district of the city 
lighted up by a dozen brilliant fires, marching through crooked, 





treacherous streets with concealed insurgent sympathizers firing 
from all manner of hiding-places, is very different from a dress- 
parade before admiring spectators. The second night the Min- 
nesota regiment was called out by the Tondo fires the Twenty- 
third Infantry were there before them. General MacArthur 
had dispatched the latter at the first appearance of the fire, and 
the Minnesotas had their standing orders from Provost-Marshal 
General Hughes. In the confusion neither regiment knew where 
the other was, nor, for a few minutes, that the other was there 
at all. Thanks to cool heads no one in either regiment was 
wounded by the shots of the other. For a few minutes neither 
regiment dared fire a shot for fear of hitting afriend. Mean- 
while Mauser bullets were hissing and cracking thick and fast. 
Several took effect. Captain Morrison was struck across his 
face under the nose, the bullet cutting his upper lip so that it 
hung down over the lower one. At the time he was making 
inquiries regarding the whereabouts of the Twenty-third In- 
fantry. When he turned to give the next command to his com- 
pany he was perfectly cool, but his attempts to talk were so 





AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
ANA THE DAY AFTER THE FIRST BATTLE, 


amusing that many men laughed outright. 
‘talking through his face.” 


He was literally 
x * x 

The first battle was a revelation to many men in one respect. 
It taught them how many places a bullet could reach without 
hitting any one. At first this made them reckless. But weeks 
in the trenches under the fire of sharpshooters taught them how 
often even a stray bullet can take effect if men are exposed. 
When they learned this they always took to the trenches when 
the firing began. Occasionally men were wounded, even killed, 
along the trenches, but usually they were men who did not be- 
long thére, but had just come out to see if they could get a snap 
shot. 

«x * 

In some of the trenches from which the insurgents were 
driven were found scraps of exploded fire-crackers. They had 
been fired to give the effect of musketry. So when the sound 
of firing was frequent and the whistle of missiles less noticeable 
the men called the firing “‘ fire-crackers.”” One day Corporal F. 
A. Johnson, of the Washington regiment, was 
sitting on the edge of his trench while the sharp- 
shooters in the thickets beyond were unusually 
active. His comrades advised him to get under 
cover, but he said the ‘‘ niggers” were only 
shooting fire-crackers. A moment later a Mau- 
ser bullet passed through the left shoulder of his 
shirt, burned a mark across his breast, and bu- 
ried itself in the wall. He tumbled unhurt into 
the trench. His comrades still advise him to 
keep out of range of fire-crackers. 

« * % 

A good story is told of Colonel Smith, of the 
California regiment. Whether it is true or not 
does not matter. On March 13th two compa- 
nies of the California regiment, scouting in the 
neighborhood of Pateros, ran plump into the 
enemy in force. Word was sent to the doughty 
colonel, who was then in command at San Pedro 
Macati. That officer sent out more men from 
bis own regiment to hold the enemy’s attention, 
asked for re-enforcements, went out and sur- 
veyed the position, and wired in to headquar- 
ters : 

‘“*T will bag the gorilla in the morning. He 
is surrounded. FIGHTING JIM.” 

On the next day the enemy had changed his 
tactics, and with twenty companies, including cavalry and ar- 
tillery, we closed in on the place. The results of the manceuvre 
and the change in the aspect of the enemy are both told in the 
colonel’s telegram of March 14th: , 

‘ The bird has flown.” 

* * * 

There are a great many places in which a bullet can hita 
man and not wound him seriously. We were firing volleys over 
the trenches, trying to silence the enemy's fire at a battery on 
our right. A man leaning over the breastworks in the act of 
firing fell backward and threw his hand on his breast. Several 


GATHERED AROUND A CAPTURED PIANO IN SANTA 
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comrades laid him gently in a place of safety, called for a 
geon, and then opened his shirt. 
ly above the heart which was bleeding profusely. 
glance the surgeon said : 

‘** He will be dead in a minute. 

The man answered : 

**T don’t think I am much hurt.” 

Thoroughly astonished, the surgeon examined further, ang 
found another hole under the left arm. The bullet entered f; 
the right, ranged down, and went out without even going insi 
the ribs, The man got up and walked to the hospital. 

« * * 

After the first general advance the American soldiers found 
themselves encamped in a country which was alive with hor 
pigs, and chickens. The first were claimed by the governmey; 
as captured property, the pigs soon disappeared into the corn 
pany mess-kettles, and there began a foot-race after the chi 
ens. Of course, to fire a gun within the lines was forbidden. 
and after a few days of pursuit the chickens became as wild as 
they could have been. At sight of an American soldier they 
would take wings and fly over into a neighboring camp. [ut 
of the natives, who had always fed and petted them, they hid 
little fear. So the boys got the prisoners to catch the poult 
It was quite easy. With a little rice an insurrecto would ¢.|] 
them around him and lead them into any kind of atrap. ( 
prisoner of the Nebraskas objected to chicken-hunting. He was 
asked for his reasons, but in Spanish they were unintelligil 
An interpreter was called, who laughed heartily and then 
plained the matter. The soldiers were mak 
ing him catch his own pets for their slaught: 

* * x 

It isa striking disproof of the theory thai a 
large majority of intelligent Filipinos are au x- 
ious for American success, that our leaders c: 
not secure enough reliable natives for a suc- 
cessful secret-service bureau. While the eneny 
has seemed to be constantly in possession of tlie 
latest information regarding our movemen 
it is with the utmost difficulty that informa 
tion concerning the enemy can be secure! 
Even at this late day no man will venture more 
than a rough estimate of the enemy’s strength, 
and these vary widely. Under such circum- 
stances it is necessary to employ spies or scouts 
from the American army to secure information. 
In the Western regiments scores of men have 
been found who are adapted to such work, 
having been graduated in the trying school of 
Indian scouting on the frontier. 
crawl through the enemy’s lines at night, visit 
their camp-fires, locate their trenches, estimate 
their strength, and steal back undiscovered. 
One day last week I met such a man coming in 
from the trenches. He carried two insurgent 
rifles besides his own, a captured Mauser ; both 
were spattered with fresh blood. I attempted to question him 
regarding his encounter, but he modestly told me that he went 
out there and three of the Filipinos got in his way, so he took to 
shooting them. One escaped ; hence he brought only two guns. 
That evening he was called into a conference of officers who were 
planning an attack, and when cross-questioned by the general 
in command he gave what proved to be thoroughly reliable in- 
formation concerning all the trenches and the strength of the 
enemy for two miles along the front. He bad been intercepted 
by an insurgent outpost of three soldiers, who began firing vol- 
leysat him. He quietly dropped behind a bank, crawled along 
under cover of it to within a few yards of them, and shot, kill- 
ing two and wounding a third, and disappeared. The third 
ran toward the enemy’s lines, and after so much shooting it 
was not safe to pursue him. Half an hour later 500 insurgents 
had turned out and were firing volleys at his hiding-place. But 
the wily scout was already back at brigade headquarters. 

JOE SMITH, 
Lieutenant United States Volunteers, Manila, 
Philippine Islands, 
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Life Aboard a Model 
Transport.—No VII. 


How Pouice Court Was HELD ON THE ‘‘ SHERMAN,” ON 
THE Way FROM NEW YORK TO MANILA. 


On BoarRD UNITED STATES TRANSPORT ‘‘ SHERMAN,” NE \R- 
ING Port Sap, February 23d, 1899.—It may strike the a: er- 
age reader as a strange thing to hold police court on ‘he 
high seas. Yet this is a very necessary institution on an army 
transport. There are various petty infractions of discip ine 
which it is the police officer’s duty to ferret out. The officer -of- 
the-day and his two subordinates, the senior and junior offi-ers 
of the guard, help in this work of finding offenders and brining 
them to book. The men who have broken the minor reg:la 
tions, and who are either ordered under arrest in quarters oF 
confined in the brig, are brought before this bhigh-seas p lice 
court. In army technology it is called a summary court, and 
consists of one officer, who, hearing the cases, decides them upon 
the military law and common sense, just as the police magis- 
trate on shore attends to a similar class of cases. 

On the Sherman Major Brinkerhoff holds summary court. 
The court-room, for want of a place of more judicial surrownd- 
ings, is in the office occupied by the quartermaster’s clerks. At 
a high desk of the counting-room type, and perched on a high 
stool to match, sits the major, while at hand before him are the 
papers in the cases he is to judge and a copy of the army regula- 
tions. An orderly who stands at the door fills somewhat the 
functions of a court officer, and the prisoners are brought, a5 
sent for, by the sergeants of their companies. 

Private Dash, who was caught in the act of eating a piece of 
hard-tack on the berth-deck, is brought in. His offense seems 2 
very trivial one, but in reality is rather serious, for the health 
of all the soldiers depends upon a strict observance of the rule 
forbidding the presence of food on the berth-deck. Decaying 
food is a quick, sure disease-breeder. The officer ordering the 
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arrest and the witnesses to the unlawful cating are not present. 
If the prisoner pleads ‘‘ guilty’’ they are not needed. If he 
pleads ‘‘ not guilty” they will be sent for. But Private Dash 
admits the corn as soon as questioned. 

‘* Do you realize, Dash,” says the major, speaking very quiet- 
ly, gently, and slowly, ‘‘ how greatly you are helping to endan- 
ger the health of the other men ?”’ 

* | hadn’t thought much about it, sir,” replies Dash, hesitat- 
ingly. 

‘* Had you heard of the order ?” 

Dash hesitates, but finally admits that he has. He goes on to 
explain that he had been helping the sailors hoist things in and 
out of one of the holds. The exercise had made him so hungry 
that, obtaining a hard-tack, he sat down to eat it. 

‘*Which would have been very proper,” nods the major, 
softly, ‘‘ had you eaten it on the mess-deck, where such refresh- 
ment is supposed to be taken. But if you men continue this 
sort of thing when we get in tropical waters, only heaven can 
save us from a disastrous epidemic. That is all ; tell your ser- 
geant that you are released from arrest. Next time it will be 
necessary to make your punishment more severe.” And on the 
papers his military honor writes, ‘‘ Fined one dollar.” 

Private Blank was found by one of the officers of the guard 
smoking on a berth-deck. He explains that he was only lighting 
his pipe there, and meant to go up above with it. The major 
nods thoughtfully, and the ‘‘rooky ” imagines he is to get off this 
time. In another instant his hopes are shattered by this reply: 

‘* Blank, your offense is a very serious one, and you knew 
better than to commit it. You are permitted to smoke on the 
mess-deck and spar-deck. By smoking down in quarters, where 
there are canvas berths and piles of clothing all around you, 
you were taking great chances of setting a fire. In those crowd- 
ed quarters a fire, even if not a serious one, would be sure to 
cause a panic. I will fine you, and you may tell your sergeant 
that you are out of arrest. That is all.” Against ‘‘ rooky’s” 
name is inscribed, ‘‘ Fined ten dollars.” Six whiffs in a forbic 
den part of the ship have cost this man the better part of a 
month’s pay, but be sure that he will not again disobey the 
regulation. 

The man who has been fighting, or threatening to fight, or 
who has been guilty of any insubordination, is sure to get some 
days in the brig, but you may attend summary court morning 
after morning without seeing such a case tried. All graver 
offenses against military discipline are beyond the jurisdiction 
of the army police court. Delinquents of this more serious class 
must wait under arrest until a general court-martial has been 
convened by order of the War Department. 

H, Irvine HANcOcK. 


Races Cross Country. 


(Continued from page 392.) 

was at the scales to see that weights were right, while Mr. John 
Sanford attended to the steward’s duty in the field. Everything, 
however, went smoothly from start to finish. I have often heard 
it said that your gentleman jockey was the trickiest and least 
depend-on-able of any person who ever clung to pig-skin. I don’t 
know how this is, but I am sure that I never saw more thor- 
oughly sportsmanlike racing in my life than that the other day 
at Westbury. There is not much use in telling which horses 
won and which came near to winning, for none of the horses has 
more than a local reputation, and those who take great interest 
in the success of one and another knew all about it before this was 
written. Indeed, most of them were there to see. And they did 
see ; they saw and they cheered ; while some, more enthusiastic 
or more closely interested, fairly danced for joy. This enthusi- 
asm was not the result of successful coups over book-makers, as 
there were no book-makers. Ido not say there was no betting. 
True, I saw none, but there were surely a few wagers on each 
event—wagers, as magazine editors say, ‘‘not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.” 

The races on the programme were seven in number, and were 
so denominated on the programme : First, the Ladies’ cup, about 
three miles over a timber course, for half-bred registered hunt- 
ers, each to carry 170 pounds ; second, the Meadowbrook cup, 
about three miles over a timber course, for registered hunters, 
weights from 145 pounds to 766 pounds, half-breds allowed seven 
pounds ; third, the Whitney cup, about two miles and a half 
over a regulation course, to carry grand national weights ; 
fourth, a steeplechase, about three miles over a timber course, 
for maiden registered hunters ; fifth, a farmers’ race, one mile 
over the flat ; and then two polo pony races of a quarter of a mile 
each. 

This, as any one acquainted with cross-country sport may 
see, was a good long programme, and I confess that it took a 
long time to see it through. But it was worth it. Some of the 
steeplechase riding was as good as may be seen in England, and 
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especially was this true of Mr. Hayes’s performance in the race 
for the Whitney cup, and Mr. Maxwell Stevenson’s ride for the 
Ladies’ cup. Mr. Hayes is, without any doubt, the best 
‘*gentlemen jock” in America. He is so business-like in his 
way of doing things that he makes his competitors seem very 
amateur-like. He is a racing man with a modest stable, and 
hails from Virginia. Now and again it has been suggested that 
he should carry the same weight a professional would carry, 
but there can be nothing in this. He is every inch a gentleman, 
and his skill should not be penalized in a way that would cast 
aspersion upon his standing. Mr. Stevenson had a new saddle 
in the Ladies’ cup race. It was a beautiful little piece of pig- 
skin millinery, and it took half a dozen of his friends to get it 
properly girthed on Paddy, his mount. Possibly it was a case 
of too many cooks—or rather too many friends—for the stirrup 
leathers were lost at the first jump, and he rode the rest of the 
course without them, finishing a strong second. It was a fine 
example of courageous horsemanship—of keeping at it in face 
of discouragement from the beginning. 

The farmers’ race, like all of its kind, was a farce. I don’t 
know how many of the horses were declared to be thoroughbreds, 
as each of such was to carry fifteen pounds penalty, but the 
three in the first flight, at the finish, looked amazingly bloodlike 
in conformation andaction. The finish, by the way, was some- 
thing of a tragedy. The darky who rode the horse in front in 
the stretch was sure he had won when the stand was reached, 
and so stopped riding. The finish, however, was, fifty yards 
farther on. Andso he lost by a nose. It was pitiful to see him. 
To win meant $150; to come second, $60. That lost $90 was 
more than he could stand with composure, so big tears rolled 
down his cheeks to mingle with the sweat and the dust from the 
race. Real sportsmen are not tender-hearted about mischances, 
so the crowd laughed at, rather than sympathized with, the 
darky who stopped too soon. J.G.S8. 
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THE ‘‘ YANKEE.” 


The Challenging Yacht ‘* Yankee.’’ 


Or the five international yacht races this year the first will 
be sailed by the sloop-rigged twenty-footer Yankee. For her 
the club she represents has challenged the last year’s winner of 
the Seawanhaka international challenge cup, and the intention 
is to try another American craft against the phenomenal high- 

speed racer that ran away from the 


RE SS = = Seawanhaka challenger last summer, 


and in three consecutive races. This 
Yankee will represent the White Bear 
Yacht Club, which has its racing 
courses on White Bear Lake, about 
fourteen miles northeast of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and the favorite summer 
resort of the wealthy St. Paul people. 
She is owned by Commodore L. P. 
Ordway, George Thompson, and M. D. 
Munn, all of the White Bear Club. 
The winner of three races out of five 
will take the thousand-dollar cup given 
by Commodore Ross, of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club at Montreal, 
and the contests will take place on 
Lake St. Louis, near that city. 

The challenged boat is the Domin- 
ion, designed by Mr. Herrick Duggan, 
an amateur of the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club, who has produced 
three winners of the Seawanhaka cup 
in three consecutive years. She is of 
such peculiar design that a great deal 
has since been written about her, it 
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being even proposed that the America’s Cup should be defend- 
ed by a similar craft, because the idea materialized in her 
proved a long way faster than anything that has been known on 
this continent or anywhere else. Consequently, experts think 
that the White Bear Club chiefly intends these races to pro- 
vide a measure of speed as between the fastest boats of the West 
and those of the East. Along the Atlantic seaboard, and up 
past Boston through Montreal to the great lakes, the relative 
speeds of different local racers are known through interchange 
of contest after home trials, but this is the first gauge that has 
been sought between the West and the East, and it will cer- 
tainly not be the last, as its results will be valuable all round. 

The over-all length of the Yankee is more than twice her 
length on the water-line, the former being thirty-five feet and 
the latter being seventeen feet four inches. Her beam is seven 
feet eight inches, and her draught of water is seven inches, 
Her competitor, the Dominion, is not a double-hulled boat, as 
has been frequently said, because she is built regularly as one 
boat on top and not bridged over like a catamaran, though her 
bottom curves up in the middle until the central line is clear 
of the water. The White Bear Yacht Club have, however, ac- 
knowledged that this boat, while extremely ingenious, is strictly 
within the rules, and by their willingness to race against her 
have shown that they do not intend to show any sympathy with 
the difficulties caused by certain Seawanhaka officials after their 
club-boat had been defeated last August. The picture here given 
of the Yankee is from a large photograph presented to a yachts- 
man of New York by former Commodore J. W. Taylor, of St. 
Paul, who, with a large number of other members and residents, 
will go to Montreal on a special train to see the Yankee’s races 
when these are sailed in June. 


In Honor of General U. S. Grant. 


(Continued from page 389.) 


the wreath was the following inscription: ‘‘From his Excel- 
lency the Chinese minister to the United States, Wu Tung Fong, 
as a token of his respect for the memory of the late General U. 
S. Grant, and a tribute of friendship from the Chinese empire.” 
Mrs. Julia Dent Grant, the widow of the general, was the re- 
cipient of much kindly notice and attention. 

In the evening the celebration was continued at the Academy 
of Music. President McKinley had not intended to speak, but 
so continuous were the calls for him that he finally responded 
in a very graceful and eloquent impromptu tribute to the life 
and character of the departed hero. 7. mW. 


New York Dramatic Notes. 


THE reopening of the Broadway Theatre, under the new 
management of Jacob Litt, with A. W. Dingwall in charge, 
gave the public an 
opportunity to en- 
joy and appreciate 
one of the most 
successful of mod- 
ern war dramas. 
“Shenandoah” 
made its appear- 
ance in the Broad- 
way Theatre under 
the most auspi- 
cious circum- 
stances, and the 
spirit and realism 
of the war scenes 
raised the enthu- 
siasm of the audi- 
ence to the highest 
pitch. The com- 
pany is excellent. 
Interest largely 
centres about 
Mary Hampton, 
who appears in the 
attractive charac- 
ter of Gertrude 
Ellingham. Her 
success was im- 
mediate, and she bore no small part in the honors of the play. 
Grace Henderson, Bijou Fernandez, Miss Nannette Comstock, 
Joseph Haworth, J. H. Gilmour, George Wright, and Otis 
Turner are others who contribute to the success of the thrilling 
drama, 

The novelty of the theatrical season in New York is found at 
the Herald Square Theatre, where a new version of ‘‘ The Forty 
Thieves,” under the name of ‘‘An Arabian Girl and Forty 
Thieves,” is entertaining crowded houses. In costuming, scenic 
embellishments, and mechanical features, the production is the 
best of the season in New York, and the burlesque, ballet, 
pantomime, music and dialogue, illustrating the varying tastes 
of the times, do not offend the most refined. The music was 
arranged by John J. Braham, and the book and lyrics come from 
the hands of J. Cheever Goodwin, whose work for De Wolf 
Hopper, Francis Wilson, and others gives him the highest 
standing. The staging is by Julian Mitchell, who during the 
past three years has shown marked ability at Weber & Fields’, 
at the Broadway Theatre, and other popular houses. The ballet, 
a distinctive feature, under the direction of Filiberto Marchetti, 
is headed by Catherine Bartho and Fraulein Praeger, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. Like everything else that 
has been brought out at the Herald Square Theatre, “‘ An 
Arabian Girl” is presented with minute regard to the require- 
ments of every necessary detail. 

‘* Mother Goose,” at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, is the fun- 
niest burlesque that New York has seen in a long time. The 
nursery-rhyme heroes, who do all sorts of quaint and comical 
things, furnish no end of entertainment, and every character is 
skillfully presented. 

Proctor’s Twenty-third Street vaudeville has something new 
each week and the best that can be had. It is one of the most 
popular continuous performances in the country. 





MARY HAMPTON, 
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THE BRAVE FIGHTERS OF THE SIXTH ARTILLERY CALLED FROM LABOR TO REFRESHMENT, IN FRONT OF CALOOCAN. 





FENCING-CLUB OF AGUINALDO'S GENERALS, AS IT FORMERLY EXISTED AT MALOLOS— 
MACADILO AND GENERAL PANA—THE OFFICER SITTING AT THE RIGHT IS GEN 


RECENTLY SOUGHT TERMS OF PEACE FROM GENERAL 


Fp 


TYPICAL NATIVE BAMBOO HOUSE NEAR MALOLOS, THE INSURGENT CAPITAL. A FILIPINO CHIEF BEING SERENADED BY THE BAN? 


THE FIGHT 


STIRRING INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE CAMPAIGN IN TE! 








BATTERY G, OF THE SIXTH ARTILLERY, QUARTERED NEAR THE OLDEST CHURCH IN MALA''K, 
A SUBURB OF MANILA, WHERE SOME OF THE RECENT FIGHTING OCCURRED. 
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FIGHTING AND FUN—MEMBERS OF COMPANY I, OF THE THIRTEENTH MINNESOTA, TOSSING THE ONLY RAILROAD IN MANILA, ALONG THE LINE OF WHICH THE FILIPINOS HAVE BEEN 
A COMRADE IN A BLANKET JUST BEFORE A RECENT ENGAGEMENT NEAR MANILA. RETREALFING—MANAGER HIGGINS AND PARTY IN HIS PRIVATE CAR. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND REGULARS PITCHING CAMP NEAR MANILA BAY. SOLDIERS WAITING TO BE PAID OFF IN FRONT’ OF THE SAN PEDRO 
MACATI CHURCH, 


9S—BOUT EN GENERAL 
GENERAL WHO 


IDGE, WHICH THE INSURGENTS ATTEMPTED TO DESTROY—OUR TROOPS PASSED OVER THIS BRIDGE, QUICKLY REPAIRING THE GAP WITH BAMBOO AND THATOd, 


HE FILIPINOS. 
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FP PHILIPPINES... \’nou Puoro ‘RAPHS BY THE SPECIAL ARTISTS OF ‘‘ LESLIE'S WEEKLY.” 











A Charity in Shadow. 


THe Nicut REFUGE FOR FRIENDLESS WOMEN IN NEw YORK, 
OBSCURED, ALMOST UNKNOWN, ACHIEVES THE MAXI- 
MUM OF GOOD WITH THE MINIMUM OF PRETENSION. 


DEEP down in the heart of the lower west side of New York 
—in that part of Fifteenth Street that lies between Sixth and Sev- 
enth avenues—stands a plain, dark, unpretentious-looking house, 
which, in its dusty brownstone, its flat windows, hideous in their 
square-cut regularity, and its basement of the English pattern, 
suggests nothing save the commonplace. Yet this house is sanc- 
tified and glorified by a work of charity divine in its conception 
as in its execution and its realization of the little that is good in 
humanity. 

To the great body of men and women of New York this 
charity is unknown. Beyond the police sergeants of the lower 
districts, east and west, the reporters whose duties take them 
into the precinct stations, and the prowlers of the sidewalks, 
searcely more than a hundred people ever heard of its existence. 
The motive power of the charity is to be found in the personal- 
ity of a good woman, whose life-work lies in the succor of her 
sex when all else in this world has been closed to them. Her 
name is Susan M. Osborne, and to the man behind the station- 
house desk her home is known under the name of ‘‘ The Night 
Refuge for Friendless Women.” 

And only those who by the conditions of their own lives are 
forced into the knowledge of the dark side of existence in a me- 
tropolis can appreciate how much for the good of woman she 
has accomplished in the twenty years of ber administration of 
the little house in Fifteenth Street. 

Go into any station of a busy police precinct and on the wall, 
by the side of the sergeant’s desk, is a big placard announcing in 
fat black lettering that the Night Refuge for Friendless Women 
is to be found at No. 144 West Fifteenth Street. The placard is 
the first object that strikes the eye of the homeless creature as 
she opens the door of the station, and she reads these words : 
‘*Open all night for the reception of those who need succor. 
No questions asked, no cards or letters necessary to secure shel- 
ter and food.” 

Among the four able sergeants of the Twentieth Street station 
is a good fellow named Churchill. His experience has once or 
twice brought him into contact with the work of the refuge. 
‘There are people with hearts to feel somewhere in this city, I 
suppose,” he says, ‘‘although I haven’t found many. It's just 
as well for their peace of mind when they lay their heads upon 
their pillows on a snowy night and thank God because they’re 
better off than their neighbors, that they don’t know how many 
poor women are wandering the streets just at that moment. 
But we do know, and so do you, and by that token we can gauge 
the amount of good accomplished by this refuge. That placard 
expresses more and tells more than we couldin a year. Ona 
bitter winter night we'll sometimes have more than a dozen 
women come here for shelter. We just point to that placard, 
and they read it and go right out, and we know that they’ll find 
a bed. There was one woman, I remember, came into the house 
during that bitter storm two or three weeks ago—no coat, boots 
worn in holes, nothing but a thin cotton dress and a battered 
old hat ; face all fallen in—looked as if she hadn’t eaten anything 
in days ; starved with the cold, weak for want of food—just 
the usual sort. She was going to ask me somethirfg when she 
caught sight of that pasteboard. She clutched hold of the rail 
and, brushing away the hair where it had fallen over her eyes, 
she began to read the address with her hand at her forehead— 
stupid like. Then she turned to me with the blind stare, and 
says, in a far-away voice; ‘Say, is there such places as that ?’ 
* Yep,’ says I. ‘ Where they give yer food and a bed just because 
yer need it? ‘ Yep,’ I says again. 

*** And they don’t ask yer no questions ?’ 

‘¢¢ That’s the size of it,’ I tells her. 

‘¢* And don’t want to know who you are ? Or how many times 
you’ve been locked up? And don’t want a certificate of charac- 
ter from yer minister ? And won’t turn yer away ’cos yer can’t 
give no references from yer last place? Don’t want to know 
who yer are or what you’ve been, so long as you’re unfortunate 
and poor ? 

‘**T gave her ‘ Yes’ to all these questions. 

‘‘ Then she turns and says : ‘I’m glad I saw that placard. Ill 
try it. LIain’t got any hope, but I'll try it. I’ve been turned 
down everywhere I went, and I was just going to see whether 
the North River was kinder.’ She went out,” adds the sergeant, 
stopping to rule a line under the last entry of a ‘‘ drunk and dis- 
orderly,” ‘“‘and I saw no more of her. But I afterwards heard 
that they’d taken her in aud found work for her somewhere.” 

Of her work, of its conception, its steady, patient, unswerv- 
ing prosecution through twenty ye rs, and of the results so far 
achieved, Mrs. Osborne herself is modestly, closely silent. 

“‘T desire no praise. The approval of the world is valueless 
to me while I can follow the dictates of my own woman’s 
heart.” She says: ‘It is true that we are not very well known 
in New York, but with my own means and the help of a few 
friends I struggle on somehow. Of course if I had more money 
I could greatly extend the scope of this work, but God is good, 
and I am content.” 

It was on a bitter day in the winter of 1876-77 that Mrs. Os- 
borne, hurrying to her home through a by-street on the West 
Side, saw two girls huddling for shelter in a doorway. Some- 
thing in the aspect of the women, something in the expression 
of their tear-worn eyes as they looked out upon the driving 
rain, stopped her on her way, and she turned back and spoke to 

them. Their story was soon told. 

‘© We are two sisters. Our home is in Winston, Connecticut. 
Our people are poor. There was not enough food to feed us all, 
and so we came to New York to look for work, and didn’t find 
it. We are penniless and homeless and starving.” 

Within an hour the two women were housed in Mrs, Os- 
borne’s home. Within a week they had by her aid found em- 
ployment. And out of her chance meeting with these two 
women arose the thought that there were other sisters in this 
city who might be in need as desperate ; that here was the pos- 
sibility of a work which might be carried to an endless good. 
‘“‘T will make this work the object of my life,” she said, and 
never for a single instant in twenty years has she weakened in 


her purpose. 
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She began her mission in the three rooms of a house at No. 
52 West Fifteenth Street, and as the need grew and the work 
expanded she found it necessary to change her quarters and 
lease the building at No. 144, on the same block. 

‘*Our work needs no description,” said Miss Connors, the 
good, placid, motherly woman who throughout the twenty years 
has acted as matron of the institution. ‘‘ We did so well that 
two years ago we sheltered 8,696 wanderers. We put nearly 
3,000 in situations, 4,000 found work for themselves, and we 
sent about a thousand to their homes. And more and more 
come every year. o 

‘*Tt’s all as simple as the alphabet. We keep the latch-string 
always out. That’s the beginning and end of it. Ona winter’s 
night we take in as many as seventy-five or eighty. Our simple 
golden ruie is that no questions whatever shall be -asked—no 
stopping the poor creature at the door to ask about her past. 
We don’t care what she has done with her life, or what her poor 
blindnesses and errors may have been. The fact that she is out 
in the snow knocking at that door shows that she has paid for 
her folly. To us she is just a sister woman in need of a woman's 
sympathy and love. Sometimes, woman-like, she insists upon 
telling me her story, and then I’m glad to give her such advice 
and help as my experience of the world and its ways may sug- 
gest. There is one constant cry that they always have. 

‘**T was on my way to death when I found you. 
saved me from my self-destruction.’ And I suppose it must be 
true. And it only shows how many poor young things might 
be saved from suicide by some one to help them in that last 
dreadful hour when all hope seems to be gone. 

‘*They get their supper and a good bed and their breakfast, 
and in the morning, if they are strong enough, they go out to look 
for work, and come back at night again. And we somehow 
keep them until they are placed, and find clothes and do other 
things that needn’t be mentioned. It isn’t worth talking about, 
any way. I only speak of it now so that no poor lost creature 
need be afraid to come here for shelter from the snow and rain 
simply because she isn’t all that she might have been. We'll ask 
no questions. All women, good or bad, are alike to us. We 
make only one exception—the womar who is drunk enough to 
disturb the others, and then, even though she may be slightly 
the worse for a drop, we'll take her in so long as she is quiet and 
docile.” 

A walk through the house takes just five minutes, but it is 
enough to leave a memory of beds, white, soft and downy, 
ranged in mathematical precision along the whole of the sec- 
ond and third floors ; of a dining-table at which fifty inmates 
may be easily seated ; of a picture of twenty-five or thirty com- 
fortably-clad girls and women seated around a cozy parlor, 
knitting, sewing, or reading, until the hour for rest ; and of the 
gentle influence of home that pervades the place from basement 
to garret. 

‘*We haven't too many friends,” says the matron, ‘that’s 
true, and we’re not as well known or as well understood as we’d 
like to be, which is unfortunate, for we want to extend our work. 
There’s one comfort, any way, that even if we're not understood 
in this world, we'll get our reward in the world beyond.” 

SaQuI SMITH. 
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How English Oarsmen Row. 


A REMARKABLE PICTURE OF THE OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE RACE. 


SINCE the action is the important element in a race, it fol- 
lows that photographs which portray the action are superior to 
any others. Few Americans witnessed the recent boat-race be- 
tween Cambridge and Oxford, on the Thames, in which Cam- 
bridge won after defeats for nine successive years, but many 
thousands will be able to view a very ‘vivid and realistic presen- 
tation of the race through the moving pictures taken by the 
American Mutoscope Company, one of which, showing the rival 
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THE OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE RACE—THE START AS SEEN FROM THE REFEREE’S BOAT. 
Taken by the American Mutoscope Company. 


crews during the first half-mile, is presented in this number of 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY. These pictures are rare, for the reason that 
they are the only ones taken of the race from the course, or a 
point near enough the boats for satisfactory results. 

In past years the crews have been very much annoyed, and 
upon some occasions the race almost spoiled, by the crowd of 
following boats. On this account all craft, excepting, of course, 
the referee’s boat, were kept off the course during the race. It 
was from the referee’s boat that the mutoscope pictures were 
obtained. The photographers were thus able to follow the con- 
testing shells from start to finish, and to present in stirring pan- 
orama the entire race, which is well worth this portrayal, for 
the reason that it was one of the most bitterly contested of the 
entire number of races between the universities, which have 
been held annually for fifty-six years. Cambridge covered the 
course of four and a quarter miles in twenty-one minutes one 
and three-fifths second. She took the lead after the first half- 
mile and held it to the end, despite the desperate work of the 
Oxford crew. an 
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Stories from Manila. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY OBJECTS TO LADIES IN CAMP—WHy WHITE 
Suits ARE NO LONGER FASHIONABLE IN ManILa—How 
GENERAL KinG DEFIES THE BULLETS. 

. (From our Special Correspondent.) 

MANILA, March 20th, 1899.—Admiral Dewey is not, like Na- 
poleon, a woman hater, although many naval officers’ wives are 
almost convinced to the contrary. The admiral does not hesi- 
tate to say that he believes the presence of a woman interferes 
with a man’s efficiency as an officer in war-time. Many officers’ 
wives, as soon as they became convinced that their husbands 
would remain an indefinite period at Manila, lost no time in 
hurrying over to join them, and some, ’tis said, even though 
their husbands cabled ‘‘ No” to their petitions. The admiral 
did not look with favor upon their arrival, for to his mind it 
meant impaired efficiency in some of his best officers. They 
came, however, and before the outbreak of hostilities oetween 
the insurgents and the Americans, dances and yacht excursions 
in the bay and up the Pasig River became quite frequent, even 
the admiral himself giving a large bal! on the Olympia. He, 
however, always maintained his position, and no woman was 
allowed aboard ship when she went to sea or during the subse- 
quent period when the fleet was in battle array around Manila 
Bay. 

One young lady, engaged in newspaper work, drew heavily 
on the different ships’ junior officers, who fell victims to her 
charms. It became quite a daily practice among the officers 
to, in turn, take her driving in the cool of the afternoon. As 
the principal drives of interest lay in close proximity to the 
firing-lines the excursion was not without the element of danger 
so dear to the heart of both officers and adventuresome women. 
The admiral looked on for some time in silence, but eventually, 
meeting the fair charmer one day, reproached her for taking 
such risks, thinking perhaps in this way to stem the practice so 
rapidly becoming popular among his men. The young lady 
promptly replied that she was not at all afraid of bullets when 
protected by one of Dewey’s officers. 

‘* Well,” replied the admiral, ‘‘if you do not object to being 
killed I have nothing to say; but I cannotspareany of my men.” 

The young lady does not know yet whether this was a com- 
pliment or a reproach. 

A newspaper reporter went out to the admiral the other day 
to ask him some leading questions. He always receives news- 
paper men very courteously, and listens to their requests with a 
genuine show of interest, but his replies frequently show the 
Yankee shrewdness for which he is famous. The occasion was 
at the time the Oregon was ordered to this coast, and the re- 
porter asked the admiral his reasons for requesting the battle- 
ship’s coming. ‘* When I asked for the Oregon,” Dewey replied, 
‘*T thought there would be a political campaign out here very 
soon, and I knew the contest would be between General Otis 
and Aguinaldo, and I wanted to see fair play, so I ordered the 
Oregon.” 

White suits, so long the wearing-apparel of Europeans and 
natives alike, are becoming unpopular in Manila with Amer- 
icans and foreigners, as white is an acknowledged target for 
our sentries. The Filipino knows no other color, and to be seen 
after seven o’clock at night wearing a white suit is to run the 
risk of challenging the marksmanship of a sentry. Americans 
consequently are replacing their wardrobes with khaki clothes, 
which in themselves are a safeguard, being the uniforms of our 
officers as well as of many privates. I was coming into town 
late the other night from the walled city, when a guard sudden- 
ly called : 

** Halt ! Who's there ?” 

‘* Friend,” I answered, quicker than a professional comedian 
ever took a cue. 

** Advance, friend, and be recognized,” was the command, 

and one we so often hear now 

Be - I advanced ‘poco a poco,” 

; and the guard questioned, be- 

fore I could get out my pass : 

‘*Can you speak good A meri- 
can ?” 

“Well, a good deal better 
than I can Spanish,” I answer- 
ed. 

“Oh, you’re all right,” he 
said, looking at my pass, ‘‘ but 
you’ve got on a white suit, and 
I didn’t know but you were a 
Filipino.” 

Since then I have worn dark 
suits after dusk. It is not 
healthy to be taken fora Fili- 
pino at a time of night when 
all good Filipinos should be in 
bed. 


‘*That man will never see 
America again,” said a private 
to me out at San Pedrooneday, 
as General Charles King passed 
by, immaculately attired and 
calmly lighting a cigar, although the bullets were whizzing 
around in a most reckless mapuer. ‘‘ And it’s a shame, too, for 
he might write some fine stories of this war.” 

‘* Asa novelist we could spare him,” I answered, ‘‘ but cool- 
headed generals are not a glut on the market ; but why do you 
think he will be killed ?” 

‘““ Why ?” said the private. ‘‘ Because of just such things as 
that. He is perfectly indifferent to shooting. He rides right 
along the firing-line, wearing a white helmet, and what better 
target could a nigger ask ?” 

‘*He is safer on the firing-line than he is here, isn’t he?” I 
inquired. 

‘* Well, that may be true, for the niggers don’t know how to 
sight a gun ; they hold it asif it were a pitchfork ; but he will 
get shot yet, mark my word. I admire him, though, and so do 
all of us. He is as fine an officer as he is a story-writer, and 
that’s the best compliment I can pay him,” concluded the pri- 
vate, as he picked up his gun and quietly followed along after 
the general, a self-instituted rear guard. 
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In Honor of General U. S. Grant. 






THE UNVEILING OF HIS STATUE IN FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA, THE OCCASION OF GREAT ENTHUSIASM, 


PATRIOTISM and enthusiasm for national heroes, which have beet. so effectively awakened 
throughout the country by the war feeling of the last year, received magnificent expression in 
Philadelphia on April 27th, the birthday of General Grant and the occasion of the unveiling, in 
Fairmount Park, of his heroic statue. The demonstration proved that the national feeling for the 
heroes of the Civil War, and particularly for Grant, is enhanced, if possible, rather than weak- 
ened, by the glory of Dewey ax other leaders of the land and.sea forces of to-day. 

There were many conspicuous figures at the celebration.” President and Mrs. McKinley, Sec- 
retary Long, and several other members of the Cabinet ; General Miles, Captain Coghlan, and 
many other distinguished persons were present, but the appearance of none of them aroused more 
spontaneous enthusiasm than the mention of the name of General Grant. In this instance, at 
least, the saying that republics are ungrateful was disproved. The enthusiasm reached its climax 
when, after the Presidential party and the military organizations which made up the fine parade 
had reached the grounds and Mayor Ashbridge had delivered his address of rreeting, Miss Rose- 
mary Sartoris, granddaughter of General Grant, pulled the silken cord, and the enveloping 
draperies fell gracefully apart, revealing the impressive statue of the general. The great shout 
that went up from twenty thousand throats almost drowned the report of the general’s salute of 
seventeen guns, and Colonel Snowden, who replied to the presentation speech of John H. Con- 
verse, of the Fairmount Park Association, accepting the gift in behalf of the rairmount Park 
commission, had to wait some moments for the cheering to cease sufficiently for him to speak. 

The bronze statue shows General Grant seated on his horse in an attitude of deep thought. It 
is the work of Daniel Chester French and IE. -vard C. Potter, both American artists, and has been 
highly commended as being artistic and imposing. 

Many interesting and significant episodes marked the day. President McKinley visited the 
Raleigh, lying in the Delaware River, and greeted Captain Coghlan in the heartiest and most 
cordial manner possible, and the men of the Raleigh received an object-lesson in the gratitude of 
their fellow-countrymen in the continuous cheering which met them as they marched through 
the streets. One episode that attracted the special attention of the President was the placing of a 
magnificent wreath at the base of the statue by the Chinese naval society of Philadelphia. With 


(Continued on page 387.) 
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THE CLIMAX OF THE CEREMONY—THE SCENE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT BY MISS SARTORIS, GRANDDAUGHTER OF GENERAL GRANT 
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(DENT MCKINLEY BEING RECEIVED ON BOARD: THE ‘“‘ RALEIGH” BY CAPTAIN COGHLAN, ITS BRAVE AND FREE-SPOKEN COMMANDER.—Copyright, 1899, by W. H. Rau. 
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THE MOST HEROIC DEED OF 


PRIVATES WILLIAM B. TREMBLE 
1 4 AND J. WH 2 7 aA r 
FIRE OF THE ininr sien aioe STOR FIGHTING TWENTIETH KANSAS VOLUNTEERS 
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OF BE CAMPAIGN ‘(N THE JUNGLE. 


DE LABMOANGA, WITH A ROPE ATTACHE! A RAFT UPON WHICH THE KANSAS SOLDIERS WERE CARRIED ACROSS THE RAPID RIVER, UNDER THE GALLING 
IN A SAL VICTORY FOR THE AMERICANS, WHICH WAS IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWED BY PROPOSALS FOR PEACE FROM THE FILIPINOS. 
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Races Cross Country. 


HOW WEALTHY NEW-YORKERS ENJOY THEIR SPORTS IN THE OPEN 


HE most difficult problem, perhaps, that men of wealth 
have to solve is what to do with their young people. 
The idea prevails very generally that a rich man’s 
sons stand in much greater danger than others of 

going rapidly to the dogs. This is on the theory that 
Old Nick finds work for idle hands to do, This prob- 
lem the men of wealth—that is, the money-makers 
themselves—have not often solved, but in some local- 
ities in the world the young people have solved it with 
tolerable thoroughness, In England the rich young 
people have for many generations spent as much of 
their time as possible in out-door sports, This was 
their solution of the problem how not to go to the 
dogs. And this, with other fashions, our rich young 
people, especially those of the metropolitan district, 
have imported into this country. It was an excellent 
importation, and concuces to manliness, health, phys- 
ical sturdiness, and coura;eous self-reliance. 

In no neiguborhood in the world is out-door sport 
more a maiter of fact than on Long Island. There 
they indulge in polo, in golf, and in hunting—doing 
all these things with a sportsmanlike thoroughness 
which is English, or, if you prefer, English-American. 
Twice a year, in the spring and in the autumn, the 
LUNCHING ON THE FIELD. hunting devotees get together for a day of cross- 
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country races, and recently, Mr. William C. Whitney has lent to them his farm at Westbury for 
these very exhilarating contests. The spring meeting was held on the last Saturday in April, and 
a fairer or more lovely day never welcomed young people forth to breeze and sun and balmy 
wholesomeness, 

Any one who noted the young men and the young women who participated as riders, man 
agers, or spectators of these gallops across timber would understand what an admirable safetv- 
valve this out-door life is. To be successful in such sport one must keep in fit condition ; and fit 
condition involves a simplicity of living more valuable to physical well-being than tomes of ser- 
mons on the virtues and the moralities. Fit condition involves doing things—means the putting 
into practice of the best rules that can be framed. Now, these people were in good condition, 
both men and women. They showed it in every way, and were as differcnt as possible from 
those pampered weaklings we hear of when the anarchist howls and the ignorant socialist fires 
himself off. It may be that they were at this particular time doing nothing of any highly serious 
value to the world ; but they were doing no harm to any o ie, and they were doing great good to 
themselves. Besides, at the moment they were not bent on philanthropy cr in distributing lar- 
gesse ; they were merely having a good time—having a good time as the humblest of us have a 
right to have when occasion meets opportunity and our hearts are light. Fun serves its purpose 
in this:serious world. It is good for the 01.1; it is invaluable for the young. And soI repeat that 
for the young sos and daughters of rich families to adopt these out-door sports was an admirable 
thing—an admirable thing for them and for that society which we call ‘‘ the society.” A healthy 
mind in a healthy body is a good thing, even when we have the price with wkich to pay the 
doctor’s bill. 

The races themselves were, strictly speaking, amateur affairs, but they were conducted 
strictly according to the best racing laws and under the rules of the Jockey Club, Mr. Crickmore 

(Continued on page 387.) 
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A BIT OF STIFF TIMBER. 


MAKING A BOOK BETWEEN RACES, 





THE COACHES PARKED AT THE FINISHING LINE. 


EXCITING STEEPLE-CHASING AT MR. W. C. WHITNEY’S LONG ISLAND FART. 
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Major-General Otis is probably the hardest-worked man in 
Manila. He not only has to direct an army of 22,000 men, but 
also to administer the civil government of the city. Besides 
these trivial duties, comparatively speaking, he has to fight off 
a dozen or two energetic newspaper men. I was sitting at the 
side of his desk the other day, having entered his office just as 
half a dozen Filipinos filed out of the room. I had not been 
there ten minutes before one of the newspaper boys stuck his 
head between the swing-doors and said, with bated breath : ‘I 
beg your pardon, general. I thought you were alone; but I 
only wanted to ask you if those natives who just went out were 
a commission from Mindanao requesting annexation—I heard 
the rumor in the corridor.” 

The general’s face assumed a wearied expression, and he re- 
plied, with considerable brevity: ‘‘ I don’t know whether they 
were from Mindanao or the North Pole, but they’ve lost their 
carromata, and I suppose they thought I ought to know where 
it was. Every time a black face enters my office you newspa- 
per men set up a rumor that Aguinaldo has surrendered or 
Malolos has capitulated. I have more trouble from stolen 
broncos than I do from the whole Tagalo race.” 

Just then a great pile of documents was brought in by a staff 
officer. As the day was waning the general looked at them 
hopelessly. I couldn’t help comprehend the tremendous amount 
of work that was heaped upon the commander of the islands, 
and I spoke of it. ‘‘I don’t mind the work,” the general said, 
‘* but if I could get some one to do the sleeping for me I could 
attend to it.” EDWIN WILDMAN. 


Copper Mining in Mexico. 


Copper stocks and copper-mines are nowadays the features of invest- 
ment and speculative interest. This is not a ‘“‘ copper craze,” as it is 
sometimes called, but a legitimate result of the enormous rise in the price 
of copper due to the vast demand for that metal for telephone wires, 
electric-lighting wires, trolley-wires, and all the thousand-and-one uses 
which it has in electrical enterprises. From eleven cents a pound to 
twenty cents is a great rise, but the end is not yet in sight, for the de- 
mand goes on multiplying, and the supply is far from increasing in pro- 
y0rtion. 

: The Anita Mining Company, the stock of which is now offered in a 
limited amount by Joshua Brown & Co., bankers, 45 and 47 Wall Street. 
New York, 89 State Street, Boston, the fiscal agents, has properties of 
great extent and availability at Bolanos, in the State of Jalisco, Mexico. 
The Spaniards and Mexicans operated the old Promontario mine, which 
is owned by the company, for bluestoue or sulphate of copper, used in 
the patio process for the extraction of silver from silver ores, throwing 
aside as refuse from 7,000 to 10,000 tons of rich copper, gold, and silver 
tailings. These 
tailings can 
be worked into 
a copper 
matte as soon 
as the smelter 
is erected, and 
the product 
will contain 
sixty-five per 
cent. of cop- 
per, worth, at 
ten cents per 
pound, $130 
per ton, and 
gold and silver 
to the amount 
of $120; total 
value, per ton, 
$250. The 
Anita mine, 
; , upon which 
rei : the company 
RESIDENCE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ANITA is now work- 
MINING COMPANY AT BOLANOS, ing, contains 
an ore which, 
according to William A. Hoeing. a mining engineer of Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico, is proved from innumerable assays to be valued per ton of 2,000 
pounds as follows: Gold, $10; silver, $4; copper, eight per cent., 160 
pounds, The ore contains twenty two per cent. of iron, which makes it 
self-fluxing, thus obviating the necessity of adding iron to the ore when it 
is run through the smelter. 

The company is now pushing on its development work, Its officers, 
in offering the stock tothe investing public, say : ** We have three cop- 
per mines, not prospects, but developed mines with tunnels, winzes, 
drifts, and shafts. We want to work the mine in a modern, scientific 
manner, and todothis we must have machinery. We must havea forty- 
ton smelting plant, boilers and engines, a modern water-jacket smelter, 
a compressed-air plant to operate the drills in the mine, steam ore- 
breakers, and an electric lighting plant to light the tunnels and build- 
ings. For this purpose we offer a limited amount of stock at forty 
cents per share, reserving the right to increase the price at any time 
without further notice. 

“The daily profit of such a plant, with copper at eleven cents per 
pound, working on the ore now in sight and on the dump, will be $26 

r ton net. At forty tons per day, the daily profit will be $1,040, With 
300 working days, the pheed per year will be $312,000—a profit of sixty 
per cent. on the capital stock of the company, which is $500,000." 

The officers of the Anita Mining Laan sy | are: President, Hon. 
John Cavanagh, treasurer of the Commercial Building and Loan As- 
sociation of Newark, New Jersey ; vice-president, Peter J. Quinn, di- 
rector of the Essex County Building and Loan Association of New 
Jersey ; treasurer, Henry Henken, New York; secretary, John W. 
Cavanagh, 
New York. 
Directors, the 
same gentle- 
men, with Dr. 
Myles O’Reil- 
ly, A. T. Bren- 
nan, and 











Frederick L. 
lwell. 
What 


chances of 
success has 
this com- 
pw! That 
s easily an- 
swered. The 
richness and 
extent of the 
ore-bodies up- 
on which it is 
working are 
roved facts. 
he State of 
DOTTED LINE SHOWS DIRECTION OF TUNNEL Jalisco, in 
NO. 4, ANITA MINE. which it op- 
erates, is 
healthy. Bolanos, where the mines are, is well watered, well tim- 
bered, and has a plentiful supply of labor for working the mines. 
Under these conditions it can reasonably expect to obtain a success 
like that of the Calumet and Hecla, the stock of which was placed on 
the market at one dollar per share, and is now valued at $800 per 
share. They can do as well as the United Verde, which Senator Clark 
bought for 000, and which now pays that gentleman $13,000,000 
per annum. It can do what has been done by the Baltic, Arcadian, 
Adventure, Meadow, Mohawk, Massachusetts Consolidated, Rhode 
Island, Winona, Union Land, Old Colony, Bingham, Michigan, Vic- 
toria, and Pawnee—fourteen properties which were put on the market 
since September, 1898, were floated for $9,000,000 in round numbers, 
and are selling in the market to-day at over $25,000,000 The Anita has 
thus far been worked by hand. With machinery, its work can be 
vastly increased in efficiency. 
he test financiers of the world are investing in the mines 
of Mexico. The Rothschilds have just invested $7,000,000 in a cop- 
per-mine there. C. P. Huntington ‘in April, 1899, invested $800,000. 
Cecil Rhodes, the African mining king, is investing enormous amounts. 
J. B. Haggin, the American mining king, is already located, and with 
his millions we may expect great results. The Standard oil people 
have their agents ——- active searches for further investments. 
Seven hundred million dollars of United States money has been invest- 
ed in Mexico in the last five years. 
Further information as to the company’s properties and operations 
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and the prospectus may be obtained at the offices of the fiscal agents, 
Joshua Brown & Co., bankers, 45 and 47 Wall Street, New York ; 
89 State Street, Boston, to whom checks and money orders should be 
made payable, 


New York to London. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpvon, April 26th, 1899.—It is but a step, as it were, from Broad- 
way to Holborn, one of the most famous arteries in England’s capital, 
yet this one step lands us into a seething mass of traffic such as the 
busiest hour on Broadway can scarcely produce. It is here the tide 
rushes in an unbroken stream both ways, like the angels in Jacob's 
dream. This kaleidoscope of ever-changing temper and aspect can 
best be seen from the windows of the First Avenue Hotel, a link in the 
long chain of the renowned Gordon Hotel Company's list of popular 
hotels. This house in particular stands out unique and alone, as it 
were, among the rival hostelries bidding for public patronage now- 
adays. The vast building, with many front rooms, all airy and well- 
lighted (a very uncommon feature in London), contains the latest in- 
novations, such as we may find at the Fifth Avenue, in New York, 
and, I may say, holds a similar place in the estimation of the traveling 
public over here. It contains commodious halls, insuring the greatest 
measure of comfort, with liberal privileges at the disposal of every 
guest, and the details of which are never charged on the bill. Indeed, 
this company is so well known for its equitable dealings that to enlarge 
on this subject is quite unnecessary. For instance, the guest arrives 
at this house in a very democratic manner, registers, and is at once 
conducted to a pleasant square room, say on any floor, as the swift 
elevators make all rooms equally desirable. The entire arrangements 
indicate ease, liberal provision, and good cheer. There is no want but 
what is supplied at once. From our windows we view a London 
kaleidoscope of life and activity, for which we would readily pay two 
dollars a seat in a New York theatre to see an imitation on the stage. 
A bountiful breakfast, and equally sumptuous dinner, such as we 
should find at the Fifth Avenue, but with more polite attention, awaits 
us in a dining-hall filled with a cosmopolitan crowd—a picture in itself 
—and all this for about one-half of New York prices, including, as it 
does, the privileges of parlors, reading, smoking, and billiard-rooms. 
Truly, a modest rate, considering our stay in the very heart of this 
greatest town on eartb. C. Frank Dewey. 


Spring in Zurich. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Zuricu, May 3d, 1899.—In these days of ‘* European trips,"’ when, as 
a rule, our people rush to the shores of the Mediterranean in spring and 
summer, I would strongly advise the pleasure-seeker, but more particu- 
larly those desirous to recuperate physically, instead to try this fair spot 
when spring’s awakening clothes the earth in a raiment of vernal leaf 
and blossom, and gladdens the eyes of every beholder of nature's bright 
and beautiful work. But man has also assisted nature by supplying 
Zurich with great attractions, not the Jeast of which is its incomparable 
hotel system, and the leader of which is Mr. Boller, and his beautiful 
house, the Grand Hotel Victoria. Its location could not possibly be 
more convenient, as you can stand on the steps of the railroad station 
and almost hail the porters of the hotel. But it is also a home for those 
who intend a longer stay, because the house has a club-like air of pri- 
vacy and unstinted comfort. Asa matter of fact, English and American 
families are its chief patrons, preferring the refinement of its interior 
arrangement and its deferential service to the indiscriminate character 
of other houses. 

We all know that the leading hoteliers of Europe, whether in London 
or Paris, are Swiss, but the most accomplished masters have remained at 
home to conduct their own enterprises, and events have proven their wis- 
dom. Atthe Grand Hotel Victoria everything throughout the house bears 
an indefinable charm. The cozy bed-rooms, all differently furnished, and 
with a most beautiful view on the animated square in front of the house, 
down to the very attractive, [ may say romantic, drawing- and reading- 
rooms, and the picturesque dining-rooms—all tend to interest the visitor, 
and to call forth expressions of pleasant surprise. A journey to Zurich, 
and a week spent at this house, will continue an unforgettable chapter 
in a life's experience. C. FRANK DEWEY. 


Where Royalty Resides. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 

Lonpon, April 2° th, 1899.—In my last letter concerning’ the ‘ Pride 
of London,” Claridge’s, I forgot to mention one of its principal feat- 
ures—fire-proof. The house itself is faced with red bricks, with Mans- 
field-stone dressings, and stands in an open square, with four fronts 
and innumerable windows, looking out on all creation, to borrow a 
Yankeeism. Fletton bricks have been used for the internal walls, and 
the entire structure is erected with cement mortar, and stands upon 
a bed of cement concrete, laid over the entire site, three and one-half 
feet thick. The most distinguishing feature, from a building point of 
view, is the fire-resisting construction. The whole of the floors, walls, 

artitions and roof are of fire-resisting materials, the only timber used 
being for the small joists, where boarded floors have been laid. There 
are four broad staircases, all constructed of fire-proof materials, af- 
fording exits in every direction, and on every floor are hydrants and 
fire-extinguishing appliances. For quiet and privacy, double doors 
have been provided between the apartments, and double floors con- 
structed. The latter, the only effective means of preventing sound 
from passing from one floor to another, is a new feature in hotels. 
The entire building is lighted by electricity, arranged in an effective, 
convenient, and picturesque style, and three Otis elevators of the most 
approved pattern help to make all floors equally desirable. 

On entering the hotel, the first effect is of space and dignity, given 
by the vista of columns and arches leading from the entrance court 
with its India-rubber paved driveway through a marble-paved vesti- 
bule and the great hall to the drawing-room. The great hall is a cen- 
tral court with a domed or coved*roof, and forms a gathering place 
from which the yarious public rooms are approached. The walls of 
the reading-rooms are covered with green silk, and the furniture is ar- 
ranged to produce the greatest measure of comfort. A very timely 
departure has been made in the smoking-room, which has a tall chim- 
ney of Ham Hill stone, carried up to the beamed ceiling. The walls 
have oak paneling, with pilasters to the height of the doors. The 
handsome iron pendant and wall plaques for electric lighting are ‘‘ the 
latest’? in London. C. Frank Dewey. 


Life Insurance—Provident Savings. 


THE annual report of the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society, of which Mr. Edward W. Scott is the president, bas 
attracted very favorable commendation in insurance circles. 
The amount of new business written by this company last year 
aggregated over $25,000,000, the largest ever written during a 
single year in its history, and an amount equaled by very few of 
our most prosperous companies. Briefly summarized, we might 
thus state in concrete form the facts which establish the 
growth of this great company during the past year : Increase 
of assets, twenty-two per cent.; of surplus, sixty-one per cent. ; 
new business, twenty per cent.; assurance in force, nearly eight 
and one-half per cent.; reserve for policy-holders, over twenty- 
one and one-half per cent.; and ratio of assets to liabilities, 
eleven and one-half per cent. 

These figures, showing the remarkable increase of business 
under the sagacious management of President Scott, deserve to 
be carefully scrutinized. They are most significant of the com- 
pany’s success and healthy growth. What is still more signifi- 
cant is the fact that the company reports no death losses due 
and unpaid, and that its assets, aggregating nearly $3,000,000, 
are shown to be most carefully invested in gilt-edged United 
States and city bonds and other securities of the highest char- 
acter. ; 

The Provident Savings has sprung to the front as one of the 
great, well-managed, conservative companies, issuing all the 
best forms of approved policies and some new ones of its own 
possessing obvious advantages and peculiar merits. One of the 
best of these is the combined-term-and-renewal-option policy, 
which offers a very low rate of insurance fora term of years, 
accompanied by an option to continue the policy without med- 
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ical examination at the close of the stipulated period. Those 
who seek cheap insurance would do well to examine this policy 
before venturing into the cheap and hazardous field of assess- 
ment insurance. 

Our readers can obtain any information they desire regard- 
ing the various forms of policies by addressing Edward W. 
Scott, the president of the Provident Savings, at 346 Broadway, 
New York. 

“*J..°° Danville, Pennsylvania: The Fidelity Mutual Life Association, 
of Philadelphia, is classified by the insurance department of the State 
of New York with the assessment associations. My preference always 
has been for insurance in one of the old-line companies, where the rate 
of premium is fixed and certain, and where the returns to the policy- 
holder are definitely fixed and established. 

“J. W.,’’ Chicago, says he has been left a legacy of $8,000, with no 
one depending upon him, and as it draws only three per cent. in the 
bank he wants advice as to purchasing an annuity of some life insur- 
ancecompany. His ageis forty-nine. If ‘‘ J. W.’s”* condition is as he 
represents, an annuity would provide for him much more comfortably. 
In return for his $8,000, the New York Life, or any of the other great 
insurance companies which do an annuity business, will give to ** J. W.” 
about $557 a year until his death, or will pay him semi-annually $273, 
or quarterly $135. Annuities of this kind are very popular in England, 
and the business in this country is growing. 


Ske Mean. 
Hints for Investors. 


It is the unexpected that always happens. While every 
broker was urging the public to buy, a break suddenly came. 
The passage by the New York Legislature of the franchise-tax 
bill, the sharp warfare between the great gas companies of New 
York City, the sudden discovery that gold exports were immi- 
nent, a rise in the rate for money, renewed suspicion with ref- 
erence to the strength of the industrials—which suspicion, I am 
bound to say, is not wholly warranted—all gave the bears a 
chance, which they quickly grabbed, and the market felt the 
depressing influences. As far as gold shipments are concerned, 
any great bear operator might ship a million or two of gold at 
a small loss and readily recoup himself by going short of the 
mar et, 


The sagacious speculator will look farther than to-day. Long 
since I gave warning of the possibilities of higher rates for 
money, and of gold shipments, and I repeat another warning 
in reference to the possibilities of a deficit in the Federal Treas- 
ury at the close of the fiscal year, and a general unsettling of 
business by the approaching Presidential election. Therefore, I 
advise taking a good profit and buying only on reactions, and 
not to buy anything on a slender margin. The franchise-tax 
bill will militate against the traction, electric, telephone, tele- 
graph, and otber corporations in New York, whose public fran- 
chises have a real value. It should be remembered that it will not 
affect industrials, whose franchises are only in the form of the 
right to organize under the corporation law. The franchise-tax 
bill will, therefore, do no direct harm to first-class industrials 
like Federal Steel, International Paper, Consolidated Ice, Union 
Bag, Rubber, and so on. Furthermore, most of the industrials 
have no bonded indebtedness, and therefore whatever they earn 
net will all be distributed among their shareholders. 


‘**R.,”’ Taunton, Massachusetts : I do not consider that the company 
offers an investment. It is purely speculative. 

*M.,°? Lynn, Massachusetts : The concern is not rated by the mer- 
— agencies. It cannot have avery high standing in the business 
world. 

*C.,” Pittsburg, Pennsylvania : Have nothing to do with him. (2) 
Would not sell at a loss if you can hold it, though I think ‘it will decline 
before it advances much. 

‘*R.,”’ Hinsdale, New Hampshire: It has fair rating, but I should 
prefer to keep my deposits in some older and better established house. 
(2) Think well of it on reactions. 

** Banker,” Cincinnati: The International Pump trust is capitalized 
on a ridiculously high basis. I would have sola to do with the 
stock, either common or preferred. 

‘**B.,”’ Milton, Vermont: I do not advise purchase of the telephone 
stock. There is to be opposition to Continental Tobacco, I am told. 
Federal Steel common, on reactions, on a good margin, ought to 
prove satisfactory. 

“ E. W.,’’ Albany, New York : Standard Rope and Twine, a year ago, 
was very low. It has shown but little animation of late, but if 

ou can afford to hold, you will be able to sell without loss if the mar- 
et has no drawbacks and if you do not hold too long. 

‘*H.,”* Baltimore, Maryland : United States Leather is largely over- 
capitalized. It is probably selling for all it is worth, but if we have the 
expected midsummer rise, all low-priced stocks, without regard to 
merit, are likely to rise. I would not sell at a loss, if you have bought 
outright or have ample margin, but when you have a profit, take it. 
Don’t wait for the last cent. 

‘*R..”’ New Haven, Connecticut : The bonds I recommended of the 
Alton Railroad and Illuminating Company, of Alton, Illinois, pay five 
per cent., and earn three times that amount. They sell at par and 
accrued interest. Very few of them are to be had. Have sent you the 
name of the banker from whom they can be purchased. (2) Mobile 
and Ohio four-per-cent. bonds at present prices ought to bring a profit. 

“D. H.,”’ North Creek, New York: Wabash preferred is purely 
speculative, and will only advance if the market strengthens. It is 
not an investment. (2) Union Bag common is more attractive from 
the standpoint of possible dividends. (3) Have nothing to do with the 
gold-mine. (4) The automobile stocks have been very profitably ex- 

panes, but thus far the insiders have been making the most money 
in them, 

“C.,” Troy, New York: Parties prominent in the company you 
mention, I am told, are interested in the copper company, but as they 
keep their own counsel, it is difficult to speak with knowledge. (2) 
The rumor about Bay State Gas has been circulated and many believe 
that there is something init. As a lottery, I think it attractive, but 
I never have believed in lotteries. (3) Think well of American Steel 
Hoop common at price mentioned. 

‘*A Constant Reader,’’ Gloversville, New York ; The investments 
are all right, but if you take a good profit and wait a year, I think you 
can buy back to advantage. (2) Your judgment iscorrect. (3) St. Paul 
and Northwestern preferred are both gilt-edged investments. During 
any flurry in the market, some of these are usually to be had at rea- 
sonable concessions. Glad to notice that you believe in safety for the 
principal rather than big dividends. Acting on this cautious ne, you 
can never suffer much loss in Wall Street. 

‘“*G.," Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: Pacific Mail is largely speculative, 
and marine risks are always heavy. (2) Many advocate its purchase, 
but it is liable to manipulation. The price has more than doubled 
withina year. The last dividend was declared December Ist. Have 
seeri no announcement of another one. (3) Annual meeting the fourth 
Wednesday in May. (4) Write direct to the secretary of the company, 
Mills Building, New York. Remember that this company has not been 
a regular dividend-payer. No dividend was paid from September, 
1887, until December, 1896. 

‘X. T. K.,”’ Charleston, South Carolina: St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco second | per Saher earned at the rate of four per cost. pes annum 
last year, and declared a dividend of one per cent. on the 38d of March, 
1899. If the same interests that had charge of the Atchison securities 
on Wall Street had been behind St. Louis and San Francisco, the sec- 
ond preferred would have sold as high as Atchison preferred. I would 
not sell, and on reactions, if the market declines, would advise addi- 
tional purchases. (2) A cheap and promising speculative stock is 
North American. Southern Railway preferred and Northern Pacific 
common have many friends, and Union Bag common is said to be 
worth its selling price. I would advise caution in buying anything at 
present. JASPER. 





The Highest Standard 
of excellence is demanded from the beginning to the end of 
the production of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


—a system maintained for forty years. Never buy unknown 
brands. 
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HOMELESS AND FRIENDLESS! 


A NOT UNCOMMON SCENE AT THE NIGHT REFUGE FOR HOMELESS WOMEN IN NEW YORK ~Sze Pace 5%4,) 
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SAW MILL GEYSER YELLOWSTONE PARK 





SACRAMENTO RIVER 
NORTHERN PACIFIC ~ SHASTA ROUTE 


| ONE WAY and see the finest part of 








YOUR 
CALIFORNIA 
TRIP 


will be incomplete unless you use the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
SHASTA ROUTE 


California, 
Montana. 


Oregon, Washington and 








THIS 
ROUTE 


is also the ONLY ONE by which 
you can directly reach 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Park season for 1899 is from June 
15th to Sept. 15th, 

Send Six Cents for WONDER- 
LAND ’99. It will tell all about it. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Se Paul, Minn. 
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Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 














FINANCIAL. 
Combinations of good 
industrial enterprises 


Industrial 


Consolidations organized and incor- 
ss porated under the 
Organized laws of any State, 
and underwriting of 

and first-class industrial 

: and other corporation 
Underwritten securities arranged by 


WILLIAM R. WEEKS ,1.2rontwoy 


Financial and Corporation Lawyer 





Some of the most famous 
Amateur Photographers in 
the world use the Goerz 
Double Anastigmat Lens, 
eae pemnimeane say 
og tog Professionals. 
It has pth of focus, 
unequa. pin oo power, 
a beautiful definition. 
With a “Goerz” you can do the very finest 
work, Your camera should be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers,or write to 


C. P. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


Head Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 








7d YOU EVER COLLECT STAMPS?— 

There is much pleasure and money in it. For 

5 cents we will start you with an Album 

an¢ 50 different stamps from Cuba, Phil. Isl., 

Porto Rico, ete., <> our £0 page list, ete We 

Buy Old Stamps. Stan Stamp Co.,St. Louis, Mo 
MONEY to Patent good IDEAS may be secured 
attr our aid.”"— The ne Patent Record, Baltimore, Md. 





Refreshing. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A few drops added to half a glass 
water refreshes and invigorates. 


Genuine bears name Horsford's on wrapper. 








Three Greatest Amusement 
Managers of Two Hemispheres 





AUGUSTIN DALY 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


MAURICE GRAU 


twee Grau oPlone 


to entertain their families and friends. 
So, too, have 


SECRETARY ALGER, 
SENATOR DEPEW, 
ADMIRAL SCHLEY, 
CAPTAIN SIGSBEE, 
CAPTAIN EVANS, 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 
COL. ROBERT G. INERSOLL, 
REV. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, 
THE PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA, 
THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, 
ETC., ETC. 


Could the only Talk-Machine having 
flat-signed indestructible records have 
a greater indorsement? 

Some GRAM-O-PHONE DEALERS 


Albany, N. Y., Cluett & Sons, 

Baltimore, H. “R. Eisenbrandt & Sons. 

Boston (178 Tremont Stree 7 National Gram-o-phone Co, 

Cleveland, Collister & Sayle. 

Columbus, George M. Koch. 

Cincinnati, Albert Krell. 

Charleston, 8. C., H. Slegling. 

Chicago, ulding & Co., Jewelers, 

Detroft ( Yet Woodward Avenue), Grinnell! Bros, 

Grand Rapids, J. A. J. 

Indianapolis, Walschner & Son. 

Kansas City, Mo., Schmelzer Arms Co, 

Louisville, J. W. ‘Receius & Bro. 

Montreal, H, A. Nelson & Sons Co, 

Minneapolis, W. J. D Be & Bro. 

Milwaukee. , Wis., J, Flanner. 

New Orleai, La. vont Hart. 

Norfolk, Va., Wallace 

Philadelphia (1108 er Street), Blasius & Seas. 

Philadelphia (809 Filbert Street ), Harbach & Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa,, S. Hamilton. 

Richmond, Va. “Hume-Minor Co, 

Rochester, N. ¥., Rudolph. Schmidt. 

Springield, Mass., M,. P.C onway. 

Salt Lake City, D, O, Calder’s Sons, 

St. Paul, Minn., W. J. yg ed, Bro, 

Savannah, Ga., "Ludden & B 

St. Louis, ‘Mo., D. K. Myers, “p18 a ae St, 

San Francisco, arenen Clay & 

Syracuse, N. ¥..Th Thies Bros. 

St. John, N. B. 

Toronto, A. & 8, WNordbelme 

Tee Ohio, Whitney & Currier Co. 
. Y., Cluett & Sons. 

Workington’ D.C., F. G. ‘Smith & Co. 


Price, $18. 


Send for printed matter and how it will be 
sent on approval. 


NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CO, 
874 Broadway, New York. 


SOO: 


ARCTIC REI REFRIGERATING MACHINE 


Trs;guaranteed 
r Mg Saoeanel rye indestruc- 
ib eetee bey . Every owner of a re- 
buys them, as the savi ot 
xo one month pore than pays fo: 
nu 
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Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of 
S Khu ped 


.. 









to take as sugar. 





SEE 


GENUINE ITTLE 


IVER 
PILLS. 











“PRINTED ON RED PAPER” 


Very small and as eacy 


“ov |FOR HEADACHE. 
RS FOR DIZZINESS. 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


GENUINE wustnave NATURE 
of’ a. | Purely Vegetable, ~2e-07cet 
nwa coe 


SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 





OMS 


A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World, 


> 























4, x men yr & =f Sole Props., 


HE CLUB= 
» I An ol 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORE. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over ary barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

h tions the one which is aged must be the 
~ better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 





REGULATE }) 
THE LIVER== 





[LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures spesertng in 
LESLIE'S WEEK 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descri iptive F Readings. 









Pierce Vapor 


CANDY CATHARTIC. | 


— el 
¥ ed 


10¢25¢50<¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Launches 
Safe, Simple 


ILLUSTRAIED CATALOGU Ea 
WILLIAM H. RAU sy to 
1324 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Operate oh 
Guaranteed in Sizes 


THE CELEBRATED 


wo the List of the 
Hig! hest-CGrade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying pobite will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


sS—_O—-H——-M—E-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms. Fifth Aves cor, 22d St, 














Every Carried in 

Respect Stock 

fs 14 to 22 Feet 
Prices 


} 7 PIERCE ENGINE CO. 


BOX 19, RACINE, WIS. 
‘6.6 2-6 Sead for Catalogue 





The 


(0 ae (899 


& DRIVING 


O™ Qn RY -f 


HEADLIGHTS .: 








PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 








Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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The Most Interesting 
Studio in New York. 


THE above is a bold characterization, yet we do not hesitate 
to apply it to the artistic and wonder-haunted atelier of Lieu- 
tenant Gianni Bettini. on the top floor of the Judge building. 
Bettini a modern magician who can call up spirits from 
across the vasty deep, and even from the realm of shades. The 
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der which he handled with a kind of reverence, as if standing at 
the tomb of the late husband of Adelina Patti. ‘*‘ He will never 
sing any more, except through this.” 

Immediately adjoining were the names of Nat Goodwin, 
John Drew, Henry Dixey, and other comedians, suggesting 
good things in the laughable line. 

“T have a fund of anecdote here, beside which Frank R. 
Stockton’s * Story-teller’s Pack’ isn’t a circumstance. 
times the boys get confidential, and tell things to the machine 


Some- 





A STUDIO THAT MANY FAMOUS PERSONS HAVE VISITED. 


world’s greatest singers and actors are his familiar guests and 
never-failing entertainers. Their faces peer out from hundreds 
of pictures on the wall, and their living voices may be summon- 
ed in an instant from the compartments of a cabinet, labeled 
with their names, on the opposite side of the room. It, is a 
unique collection of echoes. 

In other words, this is the laboratory and headquarters for 
the Bettini micro-phonograph, which is primarily a develop- 
ment of the Edison phonograph principle—attachable also to the 
various ‘‘ phones” on the market—peculiarly adapted to the re- 
production of the female singing voice, without the harsh and 
squeaky tone ordinarily imparted to it by machine-records. 
Lieutenant Bettini’s invention has endeared him to the musical 
and dramatic artists. They have fairly flocked to his studio, 
and, delighted with the experiments constantly going on there, 
have contributed their best efforts, with a spirit and enthusiasm 
that does not always animate their work on the stage. Most of 
them have left, in the form of autograph letters or inscribed 
portraits, testimonials of their satisfaction with the invention 
and personal regard for the inventor—for Lieutenant Bettini is 
himself an accomplished musician, a master of the foils, a con 
versationist in several languages, and generally simpatico. 

To name all the distinguished people of whom such interest- 
ing souvenirs are treasured in this Fifth Avenue studio would 
be simply to give a list of nearly all the principal actors, act- 
resses, opera and concert singers known to the public during the 
past decade. 

‘* Here is Madame Sarah Bernhardt,” says the young master 
of the place, indicating one of his framed pictures with pardon- 
able pride, ‘*‘ photographed in this room, and in the act of listen- 
ing to her own voice from one of my machines. It was on the 
occasion of her last visit to New York, two years ago. Like 
most of the really great artists who come here, she was simple 
and unaffected, and no one could have suspected her identity— 
until she began to declaim. Then she was superb, for she very 
rightly took it as a serious matter, this putting her voice on rec- 
ord for posterity.” 

‘**And Duse—her distinguished rival, and your own com- 
patriot ?”’ 

‘* Yes, here is her photograph—this sad, Madonna-eyed face 
—and she will talk to us from one of those cylinders yonder. 
Duse proved a most charming subject, when once her reserve 
was broken through. She said she liked her voice, hearing it 
for the first time in this repro- 
duction. You know, artists on 
the stage have no idea how 
their voices really sound to 
others. Réjame was like a 
child with a toy—you see what 
she has written here: ‘ Ah, it’s 
admirable! I can’t get over it. 
Thanks !’ Yvette Guilbert’s rec 
ord might serve as a lesson in 
articulation and the nuances of 
the French language—it is ex- 
quisitely clear and musical. 
Ellen Terry’s would be the same 
in declaiming Shakespeare’s 
English, only she interrupted 
herself constantly with laugh- 
ing side-remarks, and the rec- 
ord I have is—well, delightfully 
fragmentary. Melba paid usa 
visit only ashorttimeago. She 
had sung Aida the night before, 
and so didn’t feel like vocaliz- 
ing ; but she spent an hour or 
two listening to the de Reszk ‘s 
and other operatic stars, whom 
she applauded most generously. 

** Poor Nicolini !” continued 
the inventor, taking outa cylin- 


that make them laugh at their own jokes. One popular actor 
got off a yarn at the expense of a certain Western town, and it 
passed into circulation. They heard of it, and the next time he 
played there he had to make an ample-sized apology before his 


audiences warmed to him as of yore.” 





A LONDON CEMETERY FOR DOGS. 


‘* But these records are very fragile things in their material 
form,” remarked a visitor, who had let fall one of the blank 
cylinders of paraffine, which broke like an egg-shell. 

“Yes, they would be quite perishable property, and my 
business of supplying phonographic records would be impossi- 
ble, if I could not make duplicates. One day, four or five years 
ago, an assistant let fall a box of cylinders covered with new 
records, and a dozen or more of my finest voices were silenced 
in an instant. ‘They were all broke up,’ and so was I. That 
discouraging mishap set me to work anew, and I have now per- 





THE PUBLIC GARDENS OF MONTE CARLO’S GAMBLING-HALL. 
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fected a method by which I can duplicate a record from itself, 
and make any number of reproductions.” 

No matter how long the visit to this studio may last, nor 
how often it may be repeated, one leaves reluctantly, with a 
feeling that the half has not yet been told. 
a well-known musical critic remarked, to know that so many 


It is reassuring, as 


perfect examples of the pure Italian singing are stored away 
for posterity, now that the bel canto is in danger of dying out. 
“If Wagner and Richard Strauss are going to hold the fort, 
then Bettini’s records should be worth about a million dollars 


” 


apiece, fifty years hence ! 


Where Pets Lie Buried. 


Docs THAT ARE DeEap, suT Not ForGOTTEN—THE PROPOSED 
CEMETERY FOR PETS IN NEW YORK STATE, AND THE 
ONE IN LONDON. 


THE last resting-places of cherished American household pets 
will soon cease to be nameless graves in corners of yards and 
vacant lots. The Dellwood National Cemetery has been recent 
ly formed and a hundred acres of land bought at Coxsackie, 
New York, for the purpose of providing graves for these ani- 
mals which shall have some harmony with the places the pets 
occupied in the hearts of their masters during their lives. The 
cemetery will be laid out in pretty walks ; flowers will be plant- 
ed, and weeping-willows and cypress-trees will bend mournfully 
over all that is mortal of creatures that were once the recipients 
of much affection. A regular undertaker will be engaged and 
a vault provided. The officers and members of the association 
are substantial business and professional men. The office is at 4 
Wall Street, New York City. 

This cemetery is not the first of its kind. In Lon lon one 
has been in existence many years. Looking into Hyde Park 
through the fence and foliage from Bayswater Road one sees 
an array of neat white tombstones and carefully kept graves, 
It looks like the small 
and isolated graveyard of some peculiar sect of people, but when 
the visitor begins to ramble in this quiet spot and to read on the 
stones such inscriptions as ‘‘In memoriam Chinchilla, lovely, 
loving, and most dearly loved. Poisoned July 31st, 1895”; or 
“In loving memory of loving Chin Chin, a perfect dog,” the 
realization comes that this is a canine cemetery. 

There are many loving tributes to the ‘‘ dear departed ” here. 
One of them reads: ‘* Darling Doley, my sunbeam, my consola- 
tion, my joy, whose life-race was run from 1882 to 1898.” An- 


on many of which flowers are growing. 


other is simply: ‘“ Pilker, au 
It will be noticed that 
it is ‘‘au revoir,” and not 
‘* good-bye.” The significance 
of the inscription is further em- 
phasized by the device of a 
dove with extended wings, the 
symbol of immortality. An- 
other stoue attests to the fact 
that ‘‘ Jack the Dandy ” was ‘‘a 
sportsman and a pal.” There 
are old graves here with in- 
scriptions almost obliterated by 
time, and others so new that 
the floral offerings of bunches 
of violets are hardly withered. 
In one plot are a large number 
of flower pots ; one is sent reg- 
ularly every week. 

When a burial occurs, at- 
tended frequently by one or 
more persons dressed in black 
standing mournfully by the lit- 
tle grave, the visitor instinct- 
ively draws aside, so as not to 
intrude upon this scene of sor- 
row. These dogs of high degree 
have evidently been loved, and 
because many of them have cheered lonely lives they perhaps 
deserve these tributes to their memory. é. BW. 


revoir.” 


The Greatest Gambling=-place. 


THE Prorits OF MONTE CARLO FooTED UP OVER $5,500,000 
Last YEAR. 

MONTE CARLO, one of the most beautiful spots in the world 
and the one where the gambling passion rages more fiercely 
than anywhere else on earth, has just closed its financial year 
and announces a total income for the year of $5,500,000. This 
is the amount which the wooers of fickle Fortune dropped in 
her pursuit at the Monte Carlo Casino during the year. It is 
$200,000 more than the sum which was realized the year before, 
which indicates that the gambling fever is as strong or stronger 
than ever, despite the tragic warning of the suicides on the 
Casino grounds. But the players forget the many wrecks in 
the glamour of the riches that are occasionally won at Monte 
Carlo in a single night. A Russian count carried off the ‘* hon- 
ors” among the winners of the season just closed, putting into 
his pocket $70,000 as the result of play at one sitting. Another 
lucky gambler was an [:nglish mine-owner, who, after three 
weeks’ steady play, was $75,000 ahead of the game. 

But the heaviest and the only sure winner is the Prince of 
Monaco. The principality of which he is the head is the smallest 
in Europe, containing only eight and a third square miles, and 
possessing a standing army of seventy-four men. But in it is 
Monte Carlo, and the prince’s regular annual share of the profits 
is $500,000. In 1913, when the concession he has made to the 
stock company which conducts the Casino has expired, he will 
receive $5,000,000 extra for its renewal. W. 

Although Monte Carlo is now one of the world’s beauty spots, 
its site was a mere barrenness of rock during the first half of 
this century. The rocks were covered with soil by Italian con- 
victs, and with the laying of the foundations of the Casino in 
1858 began the magnificent landscape-gardening which has made 
Monte Carlo so attractive, even to those who do not feel the fas- 
cinations of the gaming-tables. To these none of the inhab- 
itants of Monaco have access. 
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When you smoke a pipe, 
ou smoke economically! 
When you do smoke a 
pipe:—smoke only 


“Yitiare 


A Centlemaris Smoke 


in it and you will always 
have a cool, sweet, satis= 
factory smoke. 

For sale everywhere. 
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| A liberal sample—enough for : 
la proper trial of Yale Mixture- = 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere 

for 25 cts. Send postage stamps. - 


Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


™_ = : | 
| Why should you | 
insure your life? | 


BECAUSE: 


Uncertainty of life requires 
it. 
Duty demands it. 


| Economy selects it. 

| No investment excels it. 
| Thoughtfulness seeks it. 
| Intelligence endorses it. 


| Prudence suggests it. | 
Reason approves it. 


Affection constrains it. 
Law supervises it. 


We will be glad to furnish full infor- 
| mation about Life Insurance adapted 
| to your needs and conditions. 


i Ages, 1 to 70. 
Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 


' Write, 


’ The Prudential 
insueaiane Co. of America 
i X F. DRYDEN, Home Office : 


it sident, NEWARK, N. J. 
= 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Stricture CURED while You Steep. 8,000 
i cured in one year, 

ant: Carter’s GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, 

'gest and forever remove Urethral STRICTURE 

nisdays, Cures Weakness. Valuabletreatise free. 

ST. JAMES ASS'N, Dept. 135. Bond Hill, Ohio. 














Advertise in _ << 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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BICYCLES 


because they 


are correctly and care- 
fully made. 


Ramblers are so pop- 
ular because it is ‘‘good 


ide them and 


the price is fair. 


race S40 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston 


Wash- 
New York. 


Brooklyn. Detroit. Buffalo. 
Cincinnati. Cleveland. 








London, Eng. 


















proval and trial 


EARN A BICY 


r5000 Bic 


Dverstock, 


wheels, 


YOLE 


closed out 


» Standard ’99 Models 
\ guaranteed, #10 to #25, 


Shopworn and second hand 


machines, 


$3 to ®10. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
where, to any one, on ap- 
out a centin advance. 

GLE by helping us advertise our 


superb whe.ls. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We 
will give one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of Sample 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once for Our Special Offer. 


Mead Cycle Company, 187 Avenue H, Chicago, IIl. 





Trip 


3333333333333353333333>2> 


Summer 
to 
California 


A delightful experience Ly the 
Santa Fe Route. 
Do not fear discomfort ; it will 
be hotter at home. 
Ask about this and we will 
make it perfectly clear, 
will also send particulars of 
low rates to be made by the 
Santa Fe Route this summer 
at the time of the N. E, A. 
Convention in Los Angeles. 
24 to 36 hours shorter than any 
other route. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Bailway, 


CHICAGO. 





We 












THEIR NAMES. 


COLONEL CORKRIGHT—‘* What do you call 
that span of mules you traded for the other 
day, Uncle Slewfoot ?”’ 

Uncle Slewfoot—* Sin an’ Misery, sah. It’s 
asin to whip ’em all de time, an’ it’s a misery 
to try to drive ’em widout, sah.”—Judge. 








The “X” Rays. 


TELL me, Jack, what were you looking at so ear- 
nestly through the Réntgen apparatus which you di- 
rected upon Miss Kitty at her mother’s last five 
o’clock ?—I was only looking at the Sachet Flowers 
of Oriza Legrand—to be had of all perfumers and 
druggisis—these animated and perfumed flowers em- 
broidered on her lace corsage and mingling with the 
lace, It was, I must confess, a most pleasing spectacle 





Goop health largely depends upon good digestion : 
good digestion is gained by the use of Abbott's, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. All grocers and druggists. 








MusicaL people who call at the warerooms of 
Sohmer & Co. may be assured that they will find 
what will gratify the most cultivated musical taste 
in every respect. 


DANGER of impure water is avoided by twenty 
drops of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, 


HOT, SULTRY SUMMER DAYS, 


causing that general run-down and lazy feeling, will 
soon be here. It’s pretty nearly time to plan your 
summer outing. A week ortwo spent at one of the 
many lakes reached via Wisconsin Central Lines will 
brace you up. Send for ’99 summer booklet, which 
tells about Gray’s Lake, Lake Villa, Waukesha, Wau- 
paca, Fifield, and other summer resorts. James C. 
Pond, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soora- 
inG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoga. 





No foreign substance enters into Cook’s Imperial 
Extra Dry Champagne. It’s the pure juice of the 
grapes naturally fermented. 


SuPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Bettini Micro- 
Phonograph 














A TRUE A most natural 
MIRROR OF reproduction, 
SOUND clearer and loud- 


er than with any 
other machine, 
and yet without raspy 
or metallic resonance. 


Real reproductions of 
female voices; no other 
machine can do it. 


Bettini’s Micro-Diaphragms 
for Phonographs and 
Graphophones, 


Phonographs, Graphophones, 
Supplies, Ete. 


Classic and pop- 
Specialty. ular maeie” ter 
leading performers and the 
world-famed artists. A most 
complete operatic repertoire. 

Catalogue sent free if you 
mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY, 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Colorado 
California 








and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 


CIN aa layiclali Pe 


Reliey 2 
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7 JOHNSONS 
DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 








If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 





success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 


trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 

soon qualified for salaried draft- 

ing room positions. Write 

for pamphlets. 

5 The International 
+N Correspondence Schoo! 

" Box 1158 

Scranton, 
Pa 











Two books, beautifully illus- 
trated, and written to give 
entertainingly a pen-picture 
of these delightful countries, 
have just been published. 
You may have either or both 
without’ charge by asking 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
C.B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 


An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup oF Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fia Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle. 


The Hand-=Made Tire. 


Most pneumatic tires are made 
by forming rubber mixed with 
quantities of sulphur or similar 
substance around a lining of cot- 
ton cloth and then curing the 
rubber portion of the tire by sub- 
jecting the whole tire, cotton and 
all, to the heat of a vulcanizer. 
It cures the rubber all right, but 
it kills the cotton. 

The Dunlop tire is not made 
this way. By our “hand-made” 
process we preserve the cotton 
in all its original strength and 
elasticity, producing a comfort- 
able and resilient tire, and not 
a dead and flabby one. 

Our booklet tells all about it. To be had of all deal 
ers, or of us. 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY, . 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. Chicago, Ill 








These are the only 
tools you'll need. 








SK the 

ex peri- 
enced rid- 
er which 
is the best 
saddle to 
ride. He 
will most 
invariably 
say the 





(style G.) 


Genuine BROWN 


Booklet free Jor 
the asking. IS THE BEST. 


The Brown Saddle Co., 
ELYRIA, OHIO. 














TRAVEL VIA THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD 


Between 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


and 
BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS 
AND ‘THE WEST 


AND SAVE MONEY 
In the cost of your ticket 
LOWEST FARES BEST SERVICE 
LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 




















with Americans. Every modern improvement. 











mm. 





LONG BEACH HOTEL AND COTTAGES, Long Beach, L. I. 


. ‘THE season of 1899 will open early in 
June, under entirely new and im- 
proved conditions. Hotel repainted 
and furnished. NEw SANITARY PLUMB- 
ING THROUGHONT. Grand boulevard 
completed to main land, enabling 
guests to drive or bicycle from eay 
part of Brooklyn and Long Island di- 
rect to hotel. Ample wheel and liv- 
ery accommodations. Most delightful 
situation on the Atlantic Coast; ten de- 
cooler than any other seaside 
resort; finest beach in the world; surf 
and still-water bathing, boating, sail- 
ing and fishing unsur ; tennis 
court, golf links, bowling alleys, gen- 
tlemen’s cafe and billiard-room; also 
pool-room and a first-c 
n in charge of expert 
teachers. Music a special feature. 
Special inducements to bachelors by 
the month. Unexcelled R. Kk. service. 


For particulars address A, E. DICK, Lessee and Prop. New York Office, to July ist, 12 West 23d St. 





FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. | AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. 








MONTEBELLO BRUT (880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Mark 


et. 























THE WHEEL IN 
Bota TogeTHER—“ Why in thunder couldn’t you ring *” 





AFRICA. 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


















- 5. er 
Londla bbe KoCo. 


~~. > ’ 
Children’s Wear. 
Fancy Challie Dresses, Piqué Out- 
ing Suits, Cloth Capes, Box 


Reefers, Guimpes. 
Infants’ Wear. 


Hand-made Caps, Piqué and Cloth 


Coats, Layettes. 


Proadovery ae 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tovacco habit, NO-TO-BA 


removes the desire tor tobacco, with 

out nervous distress. ex peis nico- 

tine, purities the bivod, re- 

ores lost manhoud, 

makes you strong sold, 400, 

in health, nerve cases cured p00 
NO-TO- C from 

ur own drugg 





a will, patiently, persistently. One 

box. $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
eaeeneeness to cure, or we refund money. 
i Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥. 


A Ane Atos 0450 esee 0500000 04 666% 
rf 











PAPA Oe meee tees nsnssace 





see cces coece 





HARTFORD $ VEDETTE 


BICYCLES. 


95.0 1 75. 


12 MODELS OF NEW MACHINES 








Catalogue, Booklets, { 
Folders, etc., free of 
any Columbia dealer, 
or by mail for a two- 
cent stamp. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


eres oveeed 


Advertise in Leslie’s. _ 
































Actual 
Size 
CYCLOMETER on your wheel, 
Itisas useful as 
your watch. One measures distance, the 
other time—both are essential factors of ev- 
ery business or pleasure trip. To every 
cyclist the Veeder Cyclometer is a necessity. 
; Its merit has elim- 
inated competition 
—90% of modern 
cyclometers are 
} VeederCyclometers 









iy Price, ®1. 10,000 miles 
y and repeat. Duat- 
Proof, water- 
proof, positive 
action. On the“Trip’ 
Cyclometer, price ®2,the 
small indicator can be set 
back to zero separately like 
a stem-setting watch, 
after each trip. Parts cannot 
become disarranged. Can- 
not register falsely unless 
actually broken. No 
springs. No delicate parts. 
Made for 24, 26, 28, 
and 30-inch Wheels. 








VEEDER MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 

















K any experienced user of writing 
machines which one is unquestion- 
ably the best known because the oldest, 
most durable, easiest to run and to get 


operators for. 
The answer will invariably be the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 




















COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 

















oe 8 oe oo 
SC} Ree ANYBODY chee LE 
: on , 


Y le 
THE M 








E.-|1HORSMAN 380 BROADWAY. N.Y 








Hunter 





a $$ em i 


The American 
Gentleman’s Whiskey. 


<> Baltimore 
Rye. 


Pure and [lellow. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














NO ONE IS SO UNIVERS LLY PRE- 
FERRED AMONG 
DISCRIMINATING TASTE AS 
POMMERY. 


CEPTED STANDARD OF HOUSES, 
YACHTS, AND 

THE UNITED CAMP, POMME- 
STATES GOV- RY WILL BE 
ERNMENT. FOUND ESPECIALLY 
DESIRABLE. POMMERY 

“SEC” (DRY) OR “BRUT” 

(NATURAL, WITHOUT 

SWEETENING) MAY BE PUR- 













BRANDS OF 
AMERICA 


MONG THE VARIOUS 
CHAMPAGNE SOLD IN 


PEOPLE OF 


FOR 


IT IS THE AC- SUMMER 











CHASED ANYWHERE. 


CHAS. GRAEF & CO., 


32 Beaver Street, New York, 
Sole Agents fer the United States. 











LESLIE'S OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE RECORD 
OF THE CUBAN REBELLION, THE CAUSES 
THAT INVOLVED THE UNITED STATES, AND 
A COMPLETE NARRATIVE OF OUR CON- 
FLICT WITH SPAIN ON LAND AND SEA. 


Supplemented with Fullest Information Respecting Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and Hawaii, their Commerce, Climate, 
Productions, History and People. 


Embellished with 1500 original illustrations, by the great war artists of LESLIEs 
WEEKLY, and pictures taken of actual scenes by its corps of correspondents and photog 


raphers sent to the front for the 


purpose, including world-famous masters of th 


brush and camera. 


Illuminated by a series of double-page colored war maps of Cuba, Porto Rico, th 


Philippines 


and Hawaii, and chromatic prints of flags and seals of all nation 


medals, signals and insignia that represent all ranks of cfficers in the army and navy 


Every Patriot Wants It! 
Every American Should Read It! 
Every S.ildier Must Have It! 


Compiled and Written Directly from the Official Records at 
Washington, with the indorsement of the President, of the 
Secretary of War, and of the Commanding Officers of the 


Army and Navy. Agents please address: 


E. J. STANLEY, 


853 BRoapway, 


New York CIty. 














Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive — 
s 
Combines 


Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 
s, RAE & CO,, 

Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 


— —— 











Che 
Sea Crip 


BETWEEN 
New York and 
Virginia 
Is delightful and pleasing. 
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Send for copy of * Pilot.” 





OLD DOMINION §. 8. CO., 
Pier 26, N. R., N. Y. City. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, 
Vv. P, & T. M, 





























“America’s Greatest Railroad-The NEW YORK CENTRAL.”~ Giese" 
























